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Washington Meetings 

The President of the N.A.D. attended 
a meeting in Washington, D. C., during 
the first week of November, invited 
by Secretary Flemming of the Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel¬ 
fare, who had asked representatives of 
numerous groups to discuss their needs 
and means by which the Department 
might be of further help. 

Numerous suggestions and ideas were 
offered by those present, and all are 
receiving the consideration of the 
Secretary, but at this time it is not 
known what action may result from 
the meeting. President L. S. Cherry 
of the National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf also was present and collab¬ 
orated with the N.A.D. president in 
preparing a paper which was sub¬ 
mitted to the Secretary. Incidentally, 
this was the first occasion in some 
years on which the N.A.D. and the 
N.F.S.D. have jointly participated in a 
project sponsored by the Government. 
It is to be hoped that the two organiza¬ 
tions will have further opportunity to 
cooperate in promoting the interests of 
the deaf. 

Rehabilitation Institute 

It will be recalled that an institute 
on the problems of deafness was held 
at the New York School for the Deaf 
in October, 1957, under the auspices 
of the New York School and the 
N.A.D., financed by a grant from the 
U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion. It was announced at the time 
that efforts would be made to organize 
similar institutes in other regions of 
the country. 

The second institute is scheduled to 
meet in Berkeley, California, February 
2-6, 1959, attended by rehabilitation 
personnel and representatives of other 
public services in the West Coast 
region. This meeting will be sponsored 
by the California School for the 
Deaf at Berkeley, the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf, the California Re¬ 
habilitation Services, and the U. S. 
Office, which has awarded another 
grant of funds. 

These institutes are of great value 
in better acquainting public agencies 
with the special n^feds of the deal and 
thereby enabling their personnel to be 
of greater assistance to the deaf who 
need their help. 

On November 21 a conference was 
held on the captioned films program. 


An Emblem Needed? 

Not long ago a reader wrote to us 
suggesting that the deaf needed some 
kind of emblem to indicate that they 
were members of this great world of 
the deaf. Such an emblem might not 
mean anything to hearing strangers, 
but it probably would help two strange 
deaf persons to recognize each other 
and facilitate their getting acquainted. 

Members of the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf do have an at¬ 
tractive lapel button which many of 
them wear regularly. Years ago the 
N.A.D. had a supply of lapel buttons 
indicating membership in the N.A.D., 
and it still has some of these buttons, 
but there has been no demand for them 
in a long time. 

Another letter received from a Gall- 
audet College student further indicates 
the possible need of some kind of 
distinguishing feature which would 
make the deaf recognizable. This 
young man was driving his automobile 
across the state of Indiana when he 
was stopped by traffic officers. Un¬ 
aware that he was being followed, he 
drove for some time before they could 
run him down, and by that time they 
were about ready for desperate action. 
They hauled him from his car and 
handcuffed him before he could get 
them to realize that he was deaf. It 
developed that the police were looking 
for a desperado who was driving a 
car which fitted the description of the 
student’s car, and if he had not stopped 
when he did, they might have taken 
a shot at him. 

Some time before his death, the 
late Eddie Foltz suggested to us that 
the N.A.D. should consider devising 
some kind of emblem which deaf 
drivers might attach to their automo¬ 
biles so that they could recognize one 
another when they might pass on the 
road, and stop for a chat. If we had 
such an emblem, and all used it, it 
would become known to highway 
patrolmen and would likely avoid 
further experiences such as the Gall- 
audet student encountered. It is pos¬ 
sible, also, that once the thing was 
started motor vehicle authorities might 
make laws requiring that all deaf 
drivers display the emblem on their 
cars, and it is doubtful that all deaf 
persons would like such a distinguish¬ 
ing mark. Moreover, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to design an emblem which would 
be recognizable at night. 

The Silent Worker would be inter¬ 


ested to know what others think of 
this idea of some kind of emblem for 
their cars. Letters on the subject from 
interested readers will be appreciated. 
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Pioneer Movement . . . 


New York Mental Health Project Now In Operation 


Active Support Of Deaf Needed For Continuance 


IRST OF ALL, let it be pointed out 
that a popular misconception about 
mental health often exists in the minds 
of the average person. 

Anything in the category of mental 
therapy is wrongly, as often as not, 
associated with an abnormal pattern 
of behavior. 

Nothing is further from the truth. 
While mental health does include 
within the definition of the term 
therapy for those in need of such pro¬ 
cedure, there is another aspect much 
more widespread—which comes under 
the heading of prevention. 

In this present day and age we live 
in a time of stress. We have forgotten 
how to really relax—and have no 
order in attempt to escape from the 
strain and pressure of the accelerated 
pace of our jobs, living by the clock, 
worry about money and the rising cost 
of living, and the stress of our do¬ 
mestic problems. We jump out of bed in 
the morning, rush through a totally 
inadequate breakfast, or, on the other 
hand, gorge ourselves so rapidly and to 
such extent that the body is unable to 
really absorb proper nourishment. Then 
there is a quick glance at the clock, 
a peck on the cheek for our wives, 
a rushing out of our homes into a 
crowded train, bus, trolley, or in our 
own car to undergo the strain of 
driving through a stream of business- 
bound rush-hour traffic. With no let-up 
of stress we start a business day and 


By LeROY R. SUBIT 

are under the constant pressure of our 
jobs until it is time to go home again. 
Then, with our energies at an ex¬ 
tremely low ebb, we again plunge into 
the malestrom of home-going traffic 
and immediately upon arrival sit down 
and gulp a too-heavy meal, the diges¬ 
tion of which places an additional 
strain upon our facilities, and, as a con¬ 
sequence, is it surprising that there is 
a constant natural urge to relax? Un- 

OUR COVER PICTURE 

Shown on the cover is Dr. J. D. 
Rainer, of the New York Mental 
Health Project for the Deaf, intervew- 
ing a patient. Dr. Rainer, as well as 
other members of the staff, uses the 
sign language. This picture and all 
others used with this article are New 
York State Department of Health 
photographs. 

fortunately, this feeling is misplaced, 
for jumping up from the table to do 
the dishes, rushing out to visit friends, 
or speeding through after-dinner duties 
in order to be on time for a movie, or 
even, gripped by suspense, watching 
a so-called “thriller” on television, is 
not conductive to a true form of re¬ 
laxation', for we can derive no real 
nourishment from the heavy meal con¬ 
sumed—the stress offsets this—and as 
a result there is tissue starvation and 
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LeRoy R. Subii 


associated consequences of metabolic 
malfunction. 

To prove a point—have you ever 
seen a wild animal or even a dog or 
cat after it has eaten? The natural 
instinct governs their actions, so do 
they, like supposedly highly intelligent 
humans, gulp their meal and rush 
around in frantic fashion? An animal 
certainly does not—he is too wise by 
instinct—he walks slowly about for a 
short while so as to stimulate the 
digestive process, then he relaxes com¬ 
pletely and even takes a nap so as to 
further the process of digestion and re¬ 
laxation. Have you ever heard of an 
animal having a nervous breakdown? 

Human beings climb aboard a mad 
merry-go-round in the frantic search 
for relaxation. During our free time 
we jam ourselves into mobs of other 
relaxation seekers all keyed up with 
the strain of driving, or are crowded 
into public transportation, forced to 
breathe that delightful (?) aroma of 
civilization, halitosis and sweat, in a 
mad urge to go to the beach, have a 
picnic in the country, to visit some¬ 
body, or even go through the added 
stress and strain of shopping in a 


LeRoy R. Subit discusses a point on 
Mental Health with representatives 
of organizations of the deaf from all 
over New York State. Presiding is 
Max Friedman. 
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crowded department store in order to 
economize on a few cents but at the 
expense of our nervous system. 

After a few hours of relaxation 
there is the strain of again pushing 
and shoving in crowds, or the inching 
along on overcrowded highways, so 
the trifling amount of relaxation that 
we have had has been nullified—every 
bit of value has been lost. 

As an overall result, stress makes 
itself felt in our personal lives, in our 
family relationships, and in our busi¬ 
ness associations. 

For years, nay, centuries, the deaf 
have been considered stepchildren of 
medicine, studied but never under¬ 
stood, and not until recently have ad¬ 
justment problems of the deaf as a 
group been taken up. To quote the 
words of the eminent otologist. Dr. 
Edmund P. Fowler, Jr.: “I remember 
when I first started out as an otologist. 
I went to the . . . School for the Deaf 
and asked them who their otologist 
was because I wanted to discuss the 
causes of deafness. They not only did 
not have an otologist on their staff 
but had not the slightest idea of what 
were the causes of deafness among the 
children in the whole school. This was 
my first introduction as to how little 
was done in this field.” 

Since then, of course, the entire 
picture has changed. With professional 
men of perceptive vision such as Dr. 
Fowler great strides have been taken 
in the causes and study of deafness. 

But for the first time in history there 
has begun an approach whereby the 
overall health pattern of the deaf will 
take a place of prime importance. 

Let us have a view of the begin¬ 
nings, as quoted by Dr. Edna S. Levine, 
the psychologist: 



“The story of the Mental Health 
Center for the Deaf began about eight 
years ago at a national convention for 
psychologists in Washington, D. C. The 
attention of these learned doctors was 
concentrated upon ways of helping 
people live fuller, happier lives—and 
they were working with all age levels, 
and of prime importance were the 
problems of growing up, learning, find¬ 
ing a happy goal in life, successful 
marriage, successful parenthood, voca¬ 
tional success. 

“Dr. Boyce Williams, consultant in 
the U. S. Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion, and Welfare, and I met at that 
. onvention. 

“As the days passed, we heard more 
and more about the progress made 
with hearing people. But not one word 
was said about the deaf. We had both 
been concerned about this neglect of 
the deaf. We, among others, wanted 
the same services for the deaf that the 
hearing had. We understood the diffi¬ 
culties of getting this, but we also saw 
the need. So we decided to join forces 
and make one more effort to win for 
deaf people the same attention given 
the hearing—despite the difficulties 
that faced us. 

“We wanted a center where highly 
qualified (professionals and doctors) 
workers carried out the same mental 
health programs for the deaf that the 
hearing have; where careful study 
would be given the deaf; where special 
workers interested in deaf people 
would come for training; and where 
the deaf themselves would come for 
guidance, advice, and help. 

“To cut short a long story that ex¬ 
tends over years of hard work and 
many disappointments, the idea was 
finally approved by all the organiza¬ 
tions working for and with the deaf. 
The next step was to find the best 
p’ace for such a center. 

“Here we were very lucky. We met 
Dr. Kallmann (Dr. Franz J. Kallmann), 
who was interested in the same goal, 
and Dr. Kolb, the director of the New 
York State Pyschiatric Institute, who 
also expressed a deep interest in the 
idea. Both of these famous doctors 
agreed to work with us.” 

And thus was born the Mental 
Health Project for the Deaf. 

Bit by bit a highly specialized staff 
was organized. It was determined that 
there should be, as in the case of 
normal hearing persons, direct doctor- 

A new era dawns! The deaf individ¬ 
ual, as the one depicted here, can 
now be assisted in a medical project 
aimed at understanding and helping 
with the everyday problems of the 
deaf. 



In this picture laboratory tests are 
being conducted to obtain research 
data for the Mental Health Project 
for the Deaf. 

patient relationship, so that this con¬ 
tact would be on an absolute confiden¬ 
tial basis; therefore, every staff mem¬ 
ber of the Mental Health Project for 
the Deaf has become adept at using 
sign language—in fact most of them 
can “throw their hands around” like 
deaf persons. 

One of the pioneers of this work— 
the one who helped solve the problem 
of confidential patient-doctor relation¬ 
ship by having each doctor and staff 
member become proficient in the use 
of sign language is Max Friedman, 
better known for his activities with 
the musclemen of the AAAD. Mr. 
Friedman, sincere in his heartfelt 
interest for the welfare of the deaf, 
agreed to act, on a voluntary basis, 
as coordinator, and with years of re¬ 
search and hard work of the entire 
staff coming to a head, Mr. Friedman 
decided that it was time to bring the 
project out into the open and to seek 
the active support and approval of 
the deaf. 

This brought into being a meeting 
attended by leaders and representa¬ 
tives of the deaf from all over New 
York State, and when it is brought to 
mind that some of the deaf were will¬ 
ing to travel hundreds of miles in 
order to attend this one meeting, it 
can easily be seen that these public- 
spirited citizens acknowledge the im¬ 
portant significance of the project in 
the lives of the deaf. It was held in 
the auditorium of the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute, which is part of 
the vast Medical Center in New York 
City. All due credit goes to Max and 
Frances Friedman as well as several 
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In this conference picture of the Mental Health Project Dr. Franz J. Kallman 
(center) is shown with the staff evaluating data. 


other public-spirited persons, for they 
had labored long and hard, without 
compensation, to make this meeting an 
actuality, for it was now time to ac¬ 
quaint the deaf with the objectives, 
procedure, and progress of the Mental 
Health Project for the Deaf, since it 
was going to form a vital part of their 
lives and future. 

Praise must be extended to Max, not 
alone for the amount of work he put 
in, together with Dr. Williams, Dr. 
Levine, Dr. Kallmann and the rest of 
the staff, but for the manner in which 
he conducted the meeting. The pro¬ 
gram was so absorbing and well ar¬ 
ranged that from 2 p.m. until well into 
the evening, with the exception of 
breaks for coffee, light refreshments, 
and a whooping good dinner, not an 
eye strayed from the person speaking, 
and every word and every sign was 
clearly understood, for there were ex¬ 
perts on the platform. 

Dr. J. D. Ranier took the platform 
to relate the primary work done to 
accumulate records, heredity factors, 
and environmental conditions govern¬ 
ing every deaf person in New York 
State. In this fashion it was possible 
to select a cross section and to, upon 
invitation, have members of the staff, 
(doctors and specially trained psychol¬ 
ogists) visit and become intimately ac¬ 
quainted with deaf persons in all walks 
of life, of different earning powers, 
from various environments, and with 
a wide divergence of intellect. In other 
words, the staff, their formal medical 
training behind them, would now be 
schooled in the actualities of practical 
knowledge of the deaf so as to be 
entirely competent when dealing with 
specialized problems confronting them. 


Dr. Rainer went on to state that ad¬ 
justment problems of the deaf are a 
matter of prime importance, and it will 
eventually form a definite part of the 
program—relations of the deaf to the 
hearing world. 

On this basis Diane Sank, psycholog¬ 
ist, told of the procedure of the Twin 
Study Method in the Project of the 
Deaf. This study is aimed at learning 
more of the true potentials and abili¬ 
ties of the deaf in the intellectual, vo¬ 
cational, and emotional spheres of life. 
More could be learned also about 
levels of adjustment, personality de¬ 
velopment, and intelligence. 

A film was then shown to illustrate 
this principle. Twin girls, four years 
of age, were the subjects. One twin 
is deaf and the other can hear, and 
for a heredity background the parents, 
an older sister, and several aunts and 
uncles are also deaf. These factors 
make an excellent comparative study 
of reactions since both girls are being 
raised in exactly the same sort of en¬ 
vironment, wear the same type of 
clothes, play the same games, eat the 
same type of food, and in general, are 
being raised on the same basic level. 

Therefore, it is possible to obtain 
concrete results from the study of 
twins of this type (one hearing and the 
other deaf), and it is anticipated that 
a total of at least 300 deaf twins will 
be found in New York State, so on the 
basis of this number definite compara¬ 
tive findings can be made that will 
help to improve the lives of all deaf 
persons—definitely adjust them to the 
trials, tribulations, and stresses of a 
hearing world. 

While it is true that the deaf make 
attempts to remain entirely independ¬ 


ent of outside assistance in their con¬ 
tacts with the world-at-large, they are 
often forced to face insurmountable 
handicaps through lack of proper ad¬ 
justment factors, and this gives ground 
for stress and emotional upset. 

Dr. K. Z. Altshuler made the report 
that there are roughly 500 deaf indi¬ 
viduals in institutions supervised by 
the New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene. It has thus far been 
necessary for each specially trained 
staff member to travel to far-flung 
portions of the state in order to eval¬ 
uate patients and recommend specific 
forms of therapy made necessary by 
the handicap of deafness. Plans to 
centralize these special services were 
proposed at the meeting. At the same 
time these centers would be available 
for out-patient services provided by 
the Mental Health Clinic for the Deaf, 
and the staff is available at all times 
for consultation. 

As to those long-term patients al¬ 
ready confined in the various institu¬ 
tions—the professional staffs of those 
hospitals are being taught the new ap¬ 
proach to therapy of the deaf and now 
have a greater degree of interest in 
their deaf patients as well as the ways 
and means to help them all the more 
where previously lack of communica¬ 
tion means had presented serious bars 
to the treatment approach. 

In the metropolitan areas of New 
York City, city hospitals and psychia¬ 
tric observation wards have been alert¬ 
ed and notify the Project upon the ad¬ 
mission of deaf persons who apparent¬ 
ly need institutionalization. Senior 
members of the project staff then as¬ 
sist in the evaluation and diagnosis of 
these patients and make recommenda¬ 
tions as to what treatment is needed, 
such as further hospitalization, treat¬ 
ment in the out-patient department of 
the Project, etc. Through repeated 
consultation and continuous follow-up, 
proper treatment measures are begun 
promptly. This procedure relieves any 
ill effects possibly involved in delay. 
The same supervisory service is render¬ 
ed by the staff of the Project in cer¬ 
tain state hospitals, but a serious 
handicap is faced in lack of adequate 
funds granted this important work in 
order to train and maintain such a 
highly specialized staff of large enough 
size to cope with the vast amount of 
work involved. 

Here, the full support of the deaf 
population is required, and were the 
deaf to make known the fact that 
they are completely in favor of the 
Mental Health Project for the Deaf 
and cooperate in permitting the Project 
to help them solve their emotional. 
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social, occupational, and family prob¬ 
lems, adjustment of the deaf to the 
normal-hearing world will eventually 
become a community as well as a 
state-wide aim. 

In the words of Max Friedman. “It 
is no disgrace to need the assistance 
of a mental health clinic, but it would 
be an everlasting disgrace if we deaf 
people, through false pride or lack of 
interest in the needs of our less fortun¬ 
ate deaf friends, should permit a 
worthy cause such as this to close for 
lack of public support of the deaf. It 
is a cold fact that the Mental Health 
Project for the Deaf can be discon¬ 
tinued (by the state authorities not 
granting further funds) unless we deaf 
people vigorously (and through active 
support) make known to these state 
authorities the vital need of such an 
institute (that touches upon and forms 
a definite part of the everyday life of 
the deaf), for many of our deaf friends 
v'ith emotional problems have found 
it difficult to obtain adequate medical 
services because of communication dif¬ 
ficulties and lack of understanding of 
the special problems of deafness. In 
the Mental Health Project for the Deaf 
they will find people who understand 
the deaf, and these doctors are willing 
and able to help them! 

The Mental Health Project for the 
Deaf is located in the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute, 72 West 168th 
Street, New York City, and it makes 
no charge whatever to the deaf for 
services, even though the individual 
case requires many hours of diagnosis 
and treatment in the attempt to help 
each patient to acquire the ability to 
lead a happier, fuller life. Every effort 
is made to keep each patient on an 
out-patient basis (not requiring con¬ 
finement in a hospital). 

The Project is supported by the 
Federal Office of Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation and New York State funds, and 
it must be repeated time and again— 
THE ACTIVE SUPPORT OF THE 
DEAF IS REQUIRED TO KEEP IT 
GOING. 

The average deaf person must dis¬ 
card completely the idea that Mental 
Health has application only to the ab¬ 
normal mind. No greater misconcep¬ 
tion, as stated before, can be found. 
Mental Health deals primarily with 
adjustment problems, and ever since 
there has been deafness, it has been an 
adjustment problem for the deaf per¬ 
son to find his way along the compli¬ 
cated pathways of association with the 
hearing world. 

Long established has been the fact 
that mental well-being has a direct 
connection with physical well-being. 


and a person who is free of stress is 
bound to feel his body function all the 
better. People who are worried operate 
under tension of a continuous nature, 
and really do not know how to relax 
are like machines that keep going at 
top speed for hours on end. Sooner 
or later one of the parts becomes over¬ 
heated and breaks down, causing 
general disability of the machine. 

A person would not continue to 
drive his car were he to see that the 
engine has become dangerously over¬ 
heated. He would immediately drive 
to the side of the road in order to allow 
the motor to cool off and start looking 
carefully for any leaks in the cooling 
system or other causative factors of 
the overheating. Yet, time and again 
the human being drives himself to 
greater and greater effort resulting in 


I have written at least three times 
about Esther Barnhart, Lutheran mis¬ 
sionary to Japan, graduate student in 
social work at the University of Mich¬ 
igan, and author of a study on means 
of communication used by the deaf. Her 
thesis has been printed, and she tells 
me that my copy is in the mail. 

Miss Barnhart planned to leave 
Japan on October 29. She expects to 
be back at her home, 115 Maple Street, 
S. E., Albuquerque, New Mexico, in 
1963. 

The following is a brief report of 
her activities and findings, written 
especially for Stalling Along. 

In my work in Japan I came in con¬ 
tact with many adult deaf. I was 
greatly impressed with their friendli¬ 
ness, their concern for their fellow 
men, and their independence and re¬ 
sourcefulness as a group. Many of 
them were greatly concerned because 
deaf children in rural areas had little 
opportunity to go to school, and at 
their repeated and urgent request the 
Lutheran Church opened a dormitory 
in Kumamoto City so that deaf chil¬ 
dren from rural areas could have a 
place to live while attending the gov¬ 
ernment school for the deaf in that 
city. 

It was through our dormitory that I 
first became aware of the old contro- 


more and more stress and strain until 
he finds himself on the verge of a 
mental collapse or pushes himself too 
far, building up tension until there is 
some sort of mental or physical break¬ 
down. Extreme and continued tension 
often results in ulcers, arthritis, 
“strikes” (hemiplegia), and other phys¬ 
ical breakdowns. 

So the best thing to do is to learn 
how to really relax and to adjust ones- 
self to the problems of everyday stress, 
and that is why the Mental Health 
Project for the Deaf was established. 

Perhaps soon, with adequate support 
of the deaf, who must make their 
wishes known, every state will have 
a Mental Health Project for the Deaf, 
and there is no reason why other 
forms of medicine could not follow 
suit. 


versy over methods of teaching the 
deaf. The government school advised 
us never to let the children use sign 
language in the dormitory outside of 
school hours, but the dormitory staff 
found it impossible to follow the 
school’s advice. After a hard day at 
school, where the children had ex¬ 
pended great mental effort in learning 
to speak and lipread—in addition to 
learning everything else people learn 
at school—they were ready to relax 
and use their familiar and comfortable 
sign language with one another. 

I resolved to learn more about the 
communication needs and patterns of 
the deaf during my furlough in Amer¬ 
ica, which I planned to spend at the 
School of Social Work at the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan in Ann Arbor. Once 
home in America, I was surprised to 
discover that the “experts” had by 
and large neglected to pay attention 
to what deaf adulis actually need and 
use in the way of communication skills. 
Even more unbelieveably, they had 
failed to ascertain and make use of the 
opinions of the deaf themselves re¬ 
garding the education of the deaf. 

Therefore, as a thesis project, I went 
to the deaf themselves to learn more 
about their communication patterns 
and needs. Using a written question¬ 
naire, I interviewed 53 deaf adults in 
Detroit and Flint. The same question- 
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naire, together with a list of supple¬ 
mentary questions, was sent to a 
sample of 120 graduates of schools for 
the deaf chosen by their schools as 
being “outstanding” or “representa¬ 
tive” graduates. Sixty replies were 
received by mail from graduates rep¬ 
resenting seventeen schools—includ¬ 
ing public and private schools, exclus¬ 
ively oral schools and residential 
schools using the combined system, as 
well as oral day schools. These 60 
deaf adults are currently living in 24 
states and the District of Columbia. 

I was greatly pleased at the co-opera¬ 
tion shown by the schools for the deaf 
and at the eagerness with which the 
deaf persons contacted participated in 
the study. Truly the deaf are a re¬ 
sourceful and helpful group of people 
—eager to advance their own cause in 
an intelligent way and to help the 
general public understand them and 
their problems. 

Each deaf person contacted was ask¬ 
ed to rank in order of importance to 
him the methods of communication 
used by the deaf: finger spelling, lip- 
reading, reading, signs, speech, and 
writing. Interestingly enough, n o 
method of communication stood out 
as being more important than another 
method. Apparently the deaf consider 
all six methods important and even in¬ 
dispensable. Every deaf person has 
experienced this fact. In one situation, 
for example, speech may be the deaf 
person’s greatest asset; in another 
situation speech might be completely 
useless to him and writing might be 
most important. The study showed that 
the deaf are eager to master all six 
methods. Those with poor lipreading 
ability want night classes in lipread¬ 
ing. Those who have not had oppor¬ 
tunity to learn sign language want to 
do so. Moreover, the findings of this 
research study indicate that the more 
education a deaf person has, the more 
apt he is to recognize the importance 
of all the methods of communication, 
and the greater desire he has to be¬ 
come proficient in all six methods. 

Significantly, reading and writing 
showed a tendency to rank high. The 
deaf realize that the real key to edu¬ 
cation and knowledge is the ability to 
read rather than the ability to converse 
with other people, whether orally or 
manually. As one person wrote, “Read¬ 
ing is the key to knowledge and infor¬ 
mation, to language and an understand¬ 
ing of the world around me.” The 
deaf persons contacted forcefully indi¬ 
cated that it is wrong for a school to 
spend more time on how to say some¬ 
thing than on what to say. As Dr. 
Greenaway has so aptly expressed it. 


“A full mind with little or no voice 
is better than an empty mind with 
power of speech.” Nevertheless, 61% 
of all those who participated indicated 
that they use speech and lipreading 
in only a limited way or not at all. 
Less than half of the 53 deaf persons 
interviewed mentioned reading, speech, 
and lipreading at all as methods of 
communication they find useful, indi¬ 
cating that they are more familiar 
with writing, signs, and the manual 
alphabet. Also, the group over 40 
years of age gave top rank to finger 
spelling and signs. 

In ranking the methods of communi¬ 
cation the deaf persons who participat¬ 
ed in this study reflected the philos¬ 
ophy of the particular school they had 
attended. If a school emphasizes 
speech and lipreading, so will the 
graduates of that school later on. If 
a school emphasizes finger spelling 
and signs, so will the graduates of that 
school later on. The deaf must rely 
on what they have been taught, 
whether it is the best and most useful 
method or not. Thus, it behooves 
schools for the deaf to find out and 
teach those things which are most 
useful to the deaf person. But who 
decides what is most useful? Obvious¬ 
ly this question can best be answered 
by the deaf themselves. The consensus 
of those who participated in this study 
seemed to be that the main objectives 
of school education of the deaf should 
be an adequate command of the Eng¬ 
lish language (through speech, writing, 
and/or finger spelling) and adequate 
preparation for a job—preferably a 
stable job, such as watch repairing or 
work as a laboratory technician, which 
would not be affected by the inroads 
of automation in industry. 

The study yielded a great deal of 
interesting information regarding the 
deaf. Over 70% reported attending 
clubs for the deaf. One might think 
that almost every deaf person would 
need fellowship with other deaf people 
and would therefore attend a club for 
the deaf regularly. However, one- 
fourth of those contacted stated that 
they do not attend clubs for the deaf. 
Reasons for non-attendance included 
family interests at home; interest in 
church activities or intellectual pursuit 
rather than the social activities of the 
clubs; and lack of skill in manual 
communication. Ninety-three per cent 
expressed an interest in sports and 
64% reported that they engaged in 
recreational activities with hearing 
people. Five persons expressed the 
belief that the deaf are discriminated 
against in civil service jobs. Several 
felt that even after obtaining jobs the 


deaf lack opportunities for promotion. 
The study clearly showed that the deaf 
need state laws to help them obtain 
driver’s licenses and insurance and to 
help them obtain jobs where written 
examinations and application forms 
now constitute a barrier and a subtle 
discrimination. They need more op¬ 
portunities to obtain college education, 
and more mental hygiene facilities and 
social agencies familiar with their 
problems and needs. They want cap¬ 
tioned movies and television programs. 

In conclusion, it should be stated 
that this study did not reach the non¬ 
verbal deaf. The non-verbal deaf with 
minimal education and minimal com¬ 
munication skills can be successfully 
interviewed only by persons well 
versed in sign language and the man¬ 
ual alphabet. Perhaps research into 
the status and needs of the non-verbal 
deaf can best be carried on by the deaf 
themselves. No one understands the 
deaf and their needs better than the 
deaf themselves. They are a com¬ 
petent and mature group of independ¬ 
ent- citizens, and their voice should be 
heard. While working on my thesis, 
I became good friends with many of 
them. They were very thoughtful and 
kind to me, and I want to thank each 
and every one who participated for 
his or her warm interest and invalu¬ 
able help. 

Esther Barnhart 
Jiai En 

320 Kuwamizu Machi 
Kumamoto, Japan 

Deaf Nimrod Bags Deer. 

But Loses to Hijackers 

The following press dispatch origi¬ 
nating from Wells, Vermont, tells of 
the misfortune which befell a deaf 
hunter early in November: 

Sportsmanship sank to a new low 
Monday when a deaf nimrod was 
robbed of his first deer. 

Francis Keating, 48, of Sandy Hook, 
Conn., killed a six-point buck on Mack 
Notch, a ridge several miles north of 
here. He dragged the carcass down to 
a clearing and was preparing to dress 
it when a gun was poked against his 
back and he was grabbed by the neck. 

He made it apparent he could neither 
speak nor hear. Then a note, written 
on a paper bag, was shoved before his 
face. It read: “Don’t turn around or 
we’ll shoot. Stay in this position at 
least a half hour.” 

Police who examined the scene 
estimated three or four “sportsmen” 
participated in the hijacking. 
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3^ke Educational Sf^ront 

By w. T. Griffing, Editor and G^arcnts CDcpartment 


Remorse premeates every fibre of 
our very being every time we think of 
the shameful manner we have been 
treating you good people, who are 
really the salt of the earth. Even the 
deadline that has passively resigned 
itself to being over¬ 
looked is beginning 
to wonder how long 
we can stand this 
hit-and-miss deal. 

Here we find the 
merry month of 
NTovember well ad- 
i^anced with not a 
single word typed 
to you. Isn’t that 
terrible? The only excuse we can 
think of right now is the fact we got 
so excited over the honors that have 
come to Harry “Bring ’Em In With A 
Dollar” Baynes, of Alabama, that we 
have been investigating the possibility 
of advancing him as a candidate for 
governor. All this has taken time. 

Here we are, almost ready to say 
something sensible if we can ever think 
of what it is. 

Dallas in 1960—start planning. 

Not so very long ago at school we 
were approached by a courtly elderly 
gentleman who handed us his card. 
Scanning it, we learned he is a hand¬ 
writing analyst and one versed in voca¬ 
tional guidance. He took his card 
again to write this message on the 
back: “Meny a youngster has failed 
by starting off on the rong tract.” 

To this very day we are wondering 
how he sized us up so accurately. No, 
we did not sign up for the course! 

Joined the Select $l-A-Month Club? 

We promised The Silent Worker, 
the splendid little magazine you are 
holding in your hands this very 
minute, an account of our trip to 
Manchester, to the International Con¬ 
gress on the Modern Treatment of 
Deafness. We are now getting ready 
to launch our own missile into space. 

We are going to try to give you our 
impression of the Congress, along with 
some of this and more of that. It may 
be that we can entertain you for a 
while. What we write will probably 
be accepted as our contribution to 
Parents-Education for the next issue. 
I: , bbb' has been most patient with us 
all because he understands there were 
a few technical points to clear up be¬ 


fore the green light flashed. Well, we 
will be talking to you. 

NAD? It is OK. How about you? 

There is a grand convention coming 
up in Colorado Springs next summer 
that should be a MUST with you who 
work with the deaf some way or other. 
It should break all attendance records, 
to become the convention of conven¬ 
tions until it is time for another one. 

We love these conventions. We meet 
our finest people there. We feel grand 
to know we are a part of all the good 
things we run into at every turn we 
make. Isn’t it that way with you, too? 

Our work is a grand one. We can 
help make it even more so by helping 
swell attendance records at these con¬ 
ventions which involve long months of 
careful planning by those who roll up 
their sleeves while the rest of us just 
wait, licking our chops. 

Man of Ihe Year: Harry Baynesl 

While we were abroad passing out 
tips like mad, we discovered that the 
time-honored gesture of putting the 
hands to the ears, then throwing them 
out and away with careless disdain, 
to signify deafness, was the passport 
which cleared us past customs and the 
like with the speed of light. Our real 
passport classified us as a teacher, and 
this fact, capped with our deafness, 
was such a horrible combination that 
the officials could but shudder, to 
wave us on toward the open gates. 

As we boarded our Pan American 
plane at Shannon for New York, we 
got a glimpse of what was written op¬ 
posite our name. It was: VERY DEAF! 
Now, that is perfectly true, no matter 
what our hearing aid tries to tell you. 
We have long ago given up trying to 
be restored to society or to normalcy, 
so do not waste too much sympathy 
on us. As we started to tell you, but 
didn’t, we found the role of deaf 
teacher so utterly fascinating that we 
worked it like a charm in England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Ire¬ 
land, and, yes, America. Aren’t we 
ashamed!!!! 

Alighting from our plane at Idle- 
wild, to be greeted by none of the 
family due to a flight change at the 
eleventh hour, we faced a bleak future, 
that is, until we noticed the cutest 
little thing in a trim blue uniform. She 
seemed to be saying GRIFFING, GRIF¬ 
FING, GRIFFING. This caused our 


lip reading to soar to unheard of 
heights of excellence; even our de¬ 
jected hearing aid perked up a wee 
bit. 

We edged up to this cute dish with 
all the skill at our command, yet with 
a finesse that did not yell haste. When 
she discovered we were the Griffing of 
her dreams, she took us by the arm, 
smiled a beauteous smile that madly 
churned all the butterflies in our 
stomach as English soup could not do, 
then led us off like a lamb to slaughter 
with us sorry we had but one life 
to give for this experiment. 

We were ushered into a private 
booth of an official who looked all¬ 
business. This little dish said, “Here 
is a deaf man, a teacher.” This caused 
him to wince, for his rubber stamp 
went whack, whack, whack, all over 
the paper we had filled out to show 
that our pox wasn’t small, that we had 
no smuggled diamonds in our ears, 
and that we were expected to check in 
any day at the Murray County (Okla¬ 
homa) Poor Farm. 

Once again we were led happily 
along by this vision of loveliness, this 
time to the customs desk where we 
claimed all of our luggage. She told 
us to unzip the bags because the offi¬ 
cials might want to search for the 
Loot of the Incas which we found 
over in Europe by some lucky chance. 
Once again, “teacher-deaf” grated on 
the ears, so we were waved on to 
those beautiful gates which told us we 
were at long last HOME. 

Now, why are we confessing all of 
our pleasure to you. Well, for one 
thing, we have been remarking on how 
much our English friends are depend¬ 
ent on hearing persons, and here we 
are doing the very same thing only on 
a more helpless scale. But, my pals, 
that cute dish who brought sunshine 
into our drab life for a few minutes 
is not a Missioner. Were she a he, 
like the Missioners over there, we 
would never have submitted to the 
guidance project at Idlewild. 

The kick we got out of all those 
greased lightning exits at the various 
officials’ gates, and that “Come with 
me. Handsome, and I’ll do you right” 
at Idlewild were two of the highlights 
of our conquest of Europe. They do 
not often come to an old codger such 
as we are, so when they do, we play 
them close to the vest. 

We are thinking that our dignified 
president of the National Association 
of the Deaf, Dr. B. B. Burnes, would 
have behaved even worse at Idlewild. 

' ,1. . I 1 

Instead of being led, he would have 
insisted on being carried. Now, why 
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didn’t we think of that when we were 
so close to golden opportunity??? 

How did your state vote? 

The captioned films bill passed the 
recent session of Congress, so now we 
can be really happy. Our success in 
this project should open up other pos¬ 
sibilities to us. Congress is generous 
with appropriations to various agencies 
which seek to serve and to do good, 
and we have plenty of these in our 
midst. We can think things over care¬ 
fully to see what can be done to give 
us a boost that will enable all of us 

Thirty-four Years of Service . . . 


to do even greater things for the deaf. 

Congratulations and hearty thanks to 
all who had a part in the fight to make 
captioned films for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing a reality. 

What are you doing to help? 

We think we have said enough, prob¬ 
ably too much. It will soon be Thanks¬ 
giving. We are going to be extra 
thankful this year and in the years to 
come because we know how wonderful 
it is to be living in America where we 
can find deaf teachers of the deaf, 
where we have steadfast friends among 


the leaders of our schools, and where 
we can live and laugh and love. All of 
that is wonderful, please believe us. 

We have received several requests 
for our summary of the Folies Bergere, 
but since the writers failed to state 
their ages, we do not feel we should 
try to corrupt America’s youth by such 
reporting. We try to keep our thoughts 
on a high and wholesome plane. It is 
hard at times, but we have wonderful 
friends who try to help us when they 
are in the mood to be extra good. 
Well, thanks for reading this far with 
WTG. 


Coloradans Justly Proud of Their Rev. Grace 



Rev. Homer E. Grace, D.D. 


Down through the span of our lives 
very few of us ever achieve the recog¬ 
nition of the multitudes we associate 
with in work, play, or pleasure. So, 
when one of those among us is honor¬ 
ed, it causes us to stop and consider 
just what that person has accomplish¬ 
ed that gave him the honor he re¬ 
ceived. 

Of course, there are those among us 
who can never add the hours of sacri¬ 
fice in hard labor, not counting the 
untold disappointments and possibly 
failures this person has gone through 
in order to achieve the honor. And 
greatest of all is our lack of apprecia¬ 
tion for his work, almost never to his 
own ends but for those he has served. 

After going back and trying to pene¬ 
trate the life and works of our own 


By CHARLES D. BILLINGS 

Rev. Homer E. Grace, now a Doctor of 
Divinity, we are put to shame by our 
own blindness to the facts that have 
taken place during our time of which, 
at the moment, we gave very little 
thought. But those same things were 
the greatness that has brought to him 
an honor he has so truly deserved for 
many years. 

Rev. Grace graduated from the Kan¬ 
sas School for the Deaf in the Class 
of 1906, from Gallaudet College in 1911, 
and from St. John’s College in Greeley, 
Colorado in 1924, the Seminary that 
set him on his road of Christian ser¬ 
vice to the deaf in not only Colorado 
but in many other western states. 

For the first three years after his 
graduation from St. John’s he acted 
as layreader before becoming the min¬ 
ister of the All Souls Mission in 
Denver. Since that day he has served 
without a break. On June 10, 1958, 
he had served 34 years as our min¬ 
ister—advisor—committeeman —officer 
—and counselor. Although Rev. Grace 
gave full time to his church affairs, 
he also found time to ever be among 
us as advisor and counselor to the All 
Soul’s Guild, as an officer, committee¬ 
man, and in various capacities in our 
NFSD Denver Div. 64 in which he 
holds the 34th degree. 

Rev. Grace, who will be 70 on March 
24, 1959, has worked for years trying 
to build up a building fund in hopes 
that one day we may call our church 
our own. It has been a very hard fight, 
as the continued rise in the cost of 
materials has always kept well ahead 
of the growing fund. 

Every one knows that in time of 
need all he has to do is to go to Rev. 
Grace, his faith be what it may, and 


never has anyone been able to say 
that Rev. Grace refused to hear his 
plight, and if it was within his power 
he did what he could for them. 

Rev. and Mrs. Grace, whom he mar¬ 
ried in 1912, were blessed with three 
children: Vera, a graduate of Denver 
University with a B.A. degree, who is 
a teacher in the Denver Public School 
system; Homer, Jr., also a graduate of 
Denver University with a Civil Engi¬ 
neering degree. He was a practicing 
engineer until his untimely death last 
year. Betty, who attended D. U. for 
one year before she married, and she 
is a supervisor at the Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
now. Rev. and Mrs. Grace, who cele¬ 
brated their 45th wedding anniversary 
October 5, 1957, have five grandchil¬ 
dren. 

During the Korean conflict Betty 
lost her husband in action, and last 
year Junior passed away. 

It is easy to see that with their own 
personal sorrows they have always 
found time to be of aid to all the 
others in their times of stress. 

For this unselfish service we are 
humble in our effort to express the 
reason we, the deaf of Colorado, are 
so happy and pleased that this great 
man and his ever helpful wife have 
in this world of so much war, hate, 
and selfishness through our unseeing 
eyes risen to such glorious heights that 
there were others who could not help 
to see and thus through actions of the 
Seabury-Western Theological Semin¬ 
ary of Evanston, Illinois, last June, 
Rev. Homer E. Grace will hereafter 
be known as Rev. H. E. Grace, Doctor 
of Divinity. May God be with him in 
his hour of justifiable pride! 
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Fulbright Exchange Teacher Visits 



Senator Purtell (left) presents an autographed copy of the captioned films bill 
to Miss Millar, as Mr. van der Vale looks on. 


By JAN van der VATE 

Miss Jean M. Miliar, teacher at the 
Blanche Neville School for the Deaf, 
Tottenham, London, England, arrived 
in the United States early in August 
as a Fulbright exchange teacher to 
teach for one year at the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf in Boston, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. This school was established 
in 1869, the first day school for the 
deaf in the United States. 

Miss Millar is one of a group of 
about two hundred exchange teachers 
from several western European coun¬ 
tries, about half of them from Great 
Britain. She arrived in Washington 
to attend an orientation course for 
exchange teachers given by the United 
States Office of Education, a part of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

While attending this course. Miss 
Millar was invited to visit the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, also a 
part of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. There she 
met Mr. Boyce Williams, the consult¬ 
ant in Rehabilitation of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing. Mr. Williams ar¬ 
ranged for Miss Millar to visit Gall- 
audet College, which will soon cele¬ 
brate the 100th anniversary of its 
founding and which is the only insti¬ 
tution of higher learning in the world 
exclusively for deaf persons. She was 


received by President Elstad, met 
several members of the staff, and was 
shown as much of the school and the 
grounds as she wanted to see. She also 
met the editor and visited the editorial 
offices of the American Annals of the 
Deaf, now in its 103rd year of publica¬ 
tion. 

Since the teachers attending the 
orientation course were given consider¬ 
able time for sightseeing. Miss Millar 
went to Capitol Hill where she visited 
the office of Senator Kennedy of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. She remembered the Ken- 
nedys from the time that the Senator’s 
father was U. S. Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James, and she admired 
the son for what she had heard and 
read about him since he became a 
senator. She was very happy, there¬ 
fore, when Mr. Kennedy greeted her 
cordially and chatted with her for 
several minutes before rushing over to 
the Senate floor. 

With passes provided by the sen¬ 
ator’s office. Miss Millar then attended 
a session of the Senate, and later a 
session of the House of Representatives. 
Since Congress was about to adjourn, 
both sessions were very interesting. It 
was clear that the legislative processes 
in the United States are somewhat 
different from those in England. It 
was on one of these final days of the 
session that the Senate passed a bill 
providing captioned motion pictures 


for the deaf, a program to be admin¬ 
istered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. These cap¬ 
tioned motion pictures are similar to 
the silent films of thirty years ago and 
are a great boon to deaf persons, who 
cannot enjoy sound pictures. This bill 
had been introduced by Senator Pur- 
tell of Connecticut. Miss Millar thought 
that the most interesting keepsake of 
her visit to the Capitol would be a 
copy of this bill, if possible autograph¬ 
ed by its author. When she went to 
his office to see if this could be ar¬ 
ranged, his secretary telephoned the 
senator who was then on the Senate 
floor. Mr. Purtell not only offered to 
autograph a copy of the bill but 
graciously requested Miss Millar to 
pose with him for a photograph in the 
office of the Vice President of the 
United States. The photograph shows 
Senator Purtell presenting the auto¬ 
graphed bill to Miss Millar. The third 
person is the author attached to the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who served Miss Millar 
as a guide. The senator subsequently 
showed his visitor the antique paintings 
and furnishings in the Vice President’s 
office and told them the history of each 
item. Miss Millar met several other 
persons and saw many other interesting 
places during her stay in Washington, 
including a shopping center, a super¬ 
market, and even a modern American 
graveyard, but nothing that she saw 
or did before or after gave her as much 
pleasure as her visit to the Capitol of 
the United States. Her experiences 
in Washington were indeed unusually 
varied and interesting, thanks to her 
charming personality and to a fortui- 
tious combination of circumstances. 

Miss Millar’s school year in Boston 
began early in September and will end 
early in June. She then hopes to be 
able to travel to the West Coast, to 
attend the Convention of American In¬ 
structors of the Deaf in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and to visit several 
of the outstanding schools for the deaf 
is various parts of the country before 
returning to her school in England. 

Although Miss Millar in casual con¬ 
versation may occasionally refer to 
“the colonies” when speaking of other 
parts of the Empire, she is well aware 
that across the ocean there have been 
certain changes since the Boston Tea 
Party. Her Washington acquaintances 
feel, however, that she will have no 
difficulty adjusting herself to the situa¬ 
tion, and they are sure that the Boston¬ 
ians will welcome her and will do all 
they can to make her stay in their 
city a happy one. 
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DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
10TH OF EACH MONTH 


WASHINGTON. D. C. . . • 

This item is a bit late in the season, 
but it deserves to be included anyway. 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Todd returned 
to D. C. on July 27 after being absent 
since May 17. Mrs. Todd spent some 
time in Chattanooga, Tenn., with her 
sister,' Mrs. Byron Boyd, while re¬ 
cuperating from an operation. John 
was a regular wil o’ the wisp, touring 
through North Carolina, Mississippi, 
and on to Austin, Texas, on May 22 
for the combined reunion, centennial 
celebration, dedication of the new 
school plant, graduation exercises of 
the Texas School for the Deaf, and the 
19th biennial convention of the Texas 
Association of the Deaf. All this ex¬ 
tended over a three-day period that 
kept him on the go every minute. Mr. 
Todd taught printing at the Texas 
School from 1920 to 1926. It was simp¬ 
ly wonderful to meet all those old 
friends and so many more new ones. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Todd have happy 
memories of those wonderful times 
and want to thank everyone who help¬ 
ed make their vacation so perfect. 

Miss Margaret Shiflett, sister of Mrs. 
Minnie Bache, was married to Mr. 
Samuel E. Wood of Norfolk, Va., on 
June 6. While visiting her sister, Min¬ 
nie, in Washington, .D. C., the five 
hostesses, Mrs. Isabelle Carr, Mrs. Mary 
Werdig, Miss Maxine Walker, Mrs. 
Laura Pucci, and Mrs. Margaret Bru¬ 
baker gave her a surprise belated wed¬ 
ding shower. There were 68 guests 
present and a big pile of gifts, and 
Margaret was very pleasantly sur¬ 
prised! 

Mr. and Mrs. David Burton are the 
proud parents of a boy, Edgar Owen, 
who was born August 30 and tipped 
the scales at 6 lb. 6 oz. 

Those who could afford it took vaca¬ 
tions on Labor Day as well. Miss 
Frances Hoberman and Mrs. Minnie 
Bache went to Chicago for the week¬ 
end and enjoyed watching the Ameri¬ 
can Legion’s 12-hour parade and the 
breath-taking fireworks and visited 
with some old friends. William A. 
James started east to New York City 
and then turned around and headed 


for Columbus, Ohio, whei'e new build¬ 
ings were dedicated for the Home for 
the Aged. Over a thousand people 
attended. 

Ralph E. Winstead, of Washington, 
D. C., placed a diamond on the finger 
of Barbara Becher of. Franklin, N. C., 
on September 12. Our congratulations 
go out to them. 

And we must not pass up this new 
addition taken as it came on the an¬ 
nouncement . . . the printing of its 
first publication entitled Joseph Grant 
Ailstock . . . cover designed by Walter 
and Betty Ailstock ... off the press 
at George Washington University Hos¬ 
pital on September 16 . . . Assistant 
Publisher, Dr. William H. Cooper . . . 
Over-all dimensions 21” and 7 lb. 10 oz. 
. . . Public showing at 4423 North 
Pershing Drive, Arlington 2, Va. 


SOUTH DAKOTA . . . 

Barbara Ann Dawson, a 1954 gradu¬ 
ate of the South Dakota School, be¬ 
came the bride of Eugene Johnson the 
evening of September 13 at the Benton 
Lutheran Church in Crooks, S. D. 
Nearly two hundred guests were pres¬ 
ent at the lovely candlelight ceremony. 
Barbara plans to continue with her 
work as auditor at Fantles’. She was 
feted at a post-nuptial linen shower 
at the home of Mrs. John Buckmaster 
September 27 and received many love¬ 
ly gifts. Those assisting Mrs. Buck- 
master were Mesdames Taylor, Ruede- 
busch, and Hamilton. 

Lucille Thomas accompanied Harriett 
Hamilton to New Jersey last June and 
spent the rest of her vacation at the 
home of friends in New York, where 
she enjoyed the sights of the Big City. 
Lucy was thrilled at seeing Bob Hope, 
the famous comedian, during her visit, 
and, just in case none of you believe 
it, she has pictures to prove it! 

Edward Barber who spent last year 
in Parkersburg. W. Va., working in a 
commercial print shop, has transferred 
to Los Angeles, Calif. He is doing 
similar work in Los Angeles but in a 
larger shop and likes it immensely. 

Friends will be happy to know that 
a Doctor of Divinity degree has been 
conferred on the Reverend Homer E. 
Grace by the Seabury-Western Theolo¬ 
gical Seminary. Dr. Grace, who has 
been an Episcopalian missionary to the 
deaf for 34 years, was the first deaf 
man ever to graduate from that semin¬ 
ary. 

Arnold Fonder has received word 
that his sister and brother-in-law, Joan 
and La Verne Mass of Hopkins, Minne¬ 
sota, will leave there for Georgia on 
or about October 5. La Verne will 
work as a printer there. 


The Jerrold Berkes took a two-week 
vacation during August to Flint, Mich., 
where they visited Jerry’s brother, 
Ronald. Young Bruce, age one, spent 
his time with Bettie and Dave Carlson 
in their new home on Riverdale Road. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave Carlson drove to 
Milwaukee, Wis., recently to bring 
back Dave’s mother, and they all 
stopped in Montana to visit Dave’s 
brother. Bettie was able to get in some 
horseback hiding, but, no, she didn’t 
come home bow-legged. 

The Chat and Nibble Club held a 
regular meeting the 20th of September 
at the JCC Hall and the following of¬ 
ficers for the coming year were chosen: 
John Buckmaster, president; Norman 
Larson, Jr., vice president; Kenneth 
Czerney, secretary; Jerrold Berke, 
treasurer; and Shirley Czerney, serg¬ 
eant-at-arms. Three new members 
were admitted to the club: Bettie and 
Dave Carlson and Mary Jane Walker. 
Special guests that evening were Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene Johnson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Daugaard and 
children spent several days during 
July visiting at the home of Mrs. 
Daugaard’s mother and sister in 
Marinette, Wis. 

Frances M. Barber is the official 
correspondent for South Dakota. News 
for this section should be sent to her 
at the South Dakota School for the 
Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

TENNESSEE . . . 

One of the largest homecoming 
crowds in a long time was on hand 
at Tennessee School for the Deaf on 
October 25. In the football game the 
Vikings put up a great batle before 
falling to the highly-favored visiting 
North Carolina School for the Deaf 
team, 25-18. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lawson made 
a brief trip to Detroit the first week 
of November. 

Overnight visitors in Knoxville on 
Nov. 14 were Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Cain, of Chicago. They were the guests 
of Mrs. Cain’s brother-in-law and 
sister, Mr. and Mrs. Uriel C. Jones. 

Sam B. Rittenberg, of Birmingham, 
was a homecoming visitor, the guest 
of the Conley Akins. Mr. Rittenberg 
,was pleasantly surprised to find his 
brother-in-law, Abe Lee, of Akron, 
also on hand. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy K. Holcomb, Lean- 
der Moore, and Alberta DeLozier were 
among the TSD teachers who accom¬ 
panied the juniors and seniors on their 
trip to Washington, D. C., October 
31-November 5. 

The Knoxville Chapter of the Gal- 
laudet College Alumni Association will 
have a banquet at the Blount Caf¬ 
eteria on December 6. Superintendent 
Ben Hoffmeyer, of the North Carolina 
School, will be the guest speaker. 

Nashville is already making plans 
for the 1960 convention of the Ten¬ 
nessee Association of the Deaf. Frank 
Swafford has been named local con¬ 
vention chairman. 

Ray Gallimore, of Indianapolis, was 
a Knoxville visitor during TSD’s recent 
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homecoming. Now a teacher at the 
Indiana School, he formerly served at 
the North Carolina School, his alma 
mater, and more recently at the Ten¬ 
nessee School. 

Victor Galloway, of Marietta, Ga., 
was in Knoxville on October 25. In 
addition to enjoying the TSD home¬ 
coming, he was busy telling one and 
all about the forthcoming national 
basketball tournament to be played in 
Atlanta next April. 

The Knoxville Aux-Frats are still 
very active. On October 18 they staged 
a barn dance at the TSD barn which 
was well attended. On November 8 
their anniversary dinner was held at 
the S & W. 

Henry Hale, of Camden, passed 
away early in October. He is rememb¬ 
ered as a great deaf pitcher early 
in the century who once played for 
Atlanta of the Southern Association. 

C. F. Willis, Sr., of Memphis is back 
to his old tricks as a nimrod. On the 
opening day of the duck season he bag¬ 
ged the limit in short order and got 
his picture in one of the Memphis 
newspapers. 



Mrs. Joseph Balasa, Silent Worker 
News correspondent for Kentucky, 
and Dr. McClure. 


KENTUCKY . . . 

Dr. George M. McClure, Sr., was 
honored with a birthday party on 
Sunday afternoon, August 14, by 
members of the Carrie J. McClure 
Bridge Club of Danville, Kentucky. 
The party, commemorating Dr. Mc¬ 
Clure’s 97th birthday, was given at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Marshall, with Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
R. Middleton as hosts. 

Most of the members and their 
guests who were present that after¬ 
noon are former pupils of the vener¬ 
able professor who taught for 47 years 
at the Kentucky School for the Deaf. 
The event is an annual gathering of 
the Club and is greatly enjoyed by 
all who attended. 


NEW YORK . . . 

Miss Florence Thomas became en¬ 
gaged to a Californian, Cardell Beau- 
bien, during Beaubien’s one week 
vacation as a guest of her parents. She 
received the ring later by mail. By 
the time you read this, they will have 
become Mr. and Mrs. on October 25 
and will be living in Cardell’s apart¬ 
ment. Her New York friends, Mrs. 
Eleanor Zimet, Miss Marion Schles- 
singer, Mrs. Lilly Rothenberg, Miss 
Judy Shapiro, Mrs. Arline Geffen, and 
Mrs. Adele Shuart gave her a farewell 
luncheon at Patricia Murphy’s Candle¬ 
light Restaurant, Yonkers, N. Y., Sep¬ 
tember 27. She was tendered a green¬ 
back shower on October 11 in New 
Jersey by her sister, Mrs. Pearl Spal- 
ton. 

Miss Rita Walsh was given a surprise 
bridal shower by Mrs. Estelle Dan- 
neman. Miss Jane Becker, and two 
others October 3. About 50 girls attend¬ 
ed. She received many lovely gifts. 
She became the bride of Wallis Beatty, 
formerly of Little Rock, Ark., now 
residing in Newark, N. J., on October 
25. 

Albert Berke is now a law clerk 
at the office of Jerome Steinberg. Mr. 
Steinberg is interested in helping the 
deaf and is learning the sign language. 

Martin L. A. Sternberg has formed 
a public relations firm, Martin Stern¬ 
berg Associates. His office is at 510 
Madison Aye., where the men in gray 
flannel suits are. He was formerly 
public relations director at Gallaudet 
College. 

Miss Nancy Bloom, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, is a freshman 
at Gallaudet. She is a graduate of 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 
Miss Roslyn Goodstein is also a Gall¬ 
audet freshman. She is a graduate of 
the Lexington School for the Deaf. 
Both are only 15 years old. 

Mrs. Augusta Osserman passed away 
September 25. She was the wife of 
Simon E. Osserman, the beloved moth- 



Mrs. Alfred Marshall (right.) On the 
left are Mrs. Joseph Balasa and Car¬ 
olyn Marshall. 


er of Mrs. Beatrice Stern, the grand¬ 
mother of James Stern, and the great¬ 
grandmother of Ronald and Susan 
Stern. She was 86 and succumbed after 
a long illness. 

Mrs. Hertha Rothenberg recently 
was the hostess at a party at her home. 
The guests had an enjoyable time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morry Alpert became 
the parents of a boy, Jeffrey Peter, 
September 19. The mother was Renate 
Kugel. 

The Golden Tornadoes had a rally 
September 28 at Jack’s Tavern, New 
York City. About 85 people, includ¬ 
ing wives and children, attended. The 
Board of Governors were appointed to 
run the Club until January. The gov¬ 
ernors are Carl Lorello, Buddy Tro- 
chelman, Sol Bakola, Joe Pollack, Abe 
Israel, Sheldon Plavsky, and A1 Berke. 


Guests ai Dr. McClure's 97ih birthday party, from left to right, standing: 
Alfred Marshall, Mrs. Marshall, Virginia Ward, Mary Kannapell, Dr. McClure, 
Claude Hoffmeyer, Mrs. Hoffmeyer, Mrs. Ewing, Cantrell Ewing, Mrs. Beau¬ 
champ, Mary Balasa (Joseph is not in the picture), and Mrs. Royster. Seated 
in front are Mrs. Middleton, Carolyn Marshall, Daniel Middleton, Mary .Ann 
Royster, and James Royster. 
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Plans have been made to form a Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the GTAC. There will be 
a Thanksgiving party run by the 
ladies’ committee on November 30. 
The GTAC will be host to the New 
York State Basketball Tournament 
February 13-14, 1959. The chairman 
will be Sol Bakola. For any infornia- 
tion concerning this tournament, write 
to him at his home address, 74-03 
Rockaway Blvd., Woodhaven, N. Y. 

Home basketball games sponsored by 
the GTAC will be on November 22 
and December 27. The game on Nov. 
22 will be with Bridgeport-Union 
League, and the other game will be 
'^ith the Pelicans-GTAC. On Dec. 27 
the Pelicans will play Paterson, and 
DeSales will meet GTAC. The tour¬ 
nament games and home games will 
be held at Prospect Park Branch 
YMCA, 357 Ninth Street, Brooklyn 15, 
N. Y. The games away and the teams 
they will play against will be No¬ 
vember 15 at Washington, D. C., Nov. 
29 with the Pelicans, Dec. 6 at Bridge¬ 
port; Dec. 13 with the Union League; 
Dec. 20 with the DeSales; Jan. 10 
with the DeSales; Jan. 17 with the 
LICD; Jan. 24 at Hartford; Jan. 31 with 
the Union League; and Feb. 7 at Pat¬ 
erson. Carl Lorello will be the coach; 
Hugo Guidi will be the captain; and 
Buddy Trochelman will be the mana¬ 
ger of the GTAC. 

Miss Rebecca Suskin of Johannes¬ 
burg, South Africa, arrived here last 
August and is staying here for six 
months. She is enjoying sightseeing in 
New York. 

Mrs. Jennie Milner was the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. A1 Menendez in Puer¬ 
to Rico for 10 days. Mrs. A1 Menendez 
was Miss Frances Barbera. 

Mrs. Edward (Irene) Kronick flew 
in to New York recently from Cleve¬ 
land to attend the funeral of her father. 

Friends and relatives mourn the 
passing of Lester Cohen and Gilbert 
Michel. Lester suffered from diabetes 
and died of heart failure, and Gilbert’s 
death was the result of a heart at¬ 
tack. 

Hundreds of New Yorkers throng¬ 
ed to Atlantic City, N. J., over the 
Labor Day weekend to attend the Na¬ 
tional Jewish Convention. Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Taber spent a three-week 
vacation there prior to the start of 
the convention. A1 Berke of New York 
was elected secretary at the conven¬ 
tion. 

Master Farley Warshaw, son of Anna 
and Arthur Warshaw, and Master 
Barry Fischthal, son of Gertie and 
David Fischthal, have started to school 
for the first time, enrolling at the Lex¬ 
ington School for the Deaf. Janet Roth- 
enberg. the second daughter of Lilly 
and Bernard Rothenberg, now joins 
sister June in riding the school bus 
to P.S. 47 each day. June is a first 
grader. 

Herta and Herbert Rothenberg have 
acquired a new 1958 red and white 
Rambler. 

News of New York and vicinity 
may be sent to Adele Shuart, 1084 
Gerard Avenue, New York 52, New 
York. 


OREGON . . . 

Charles Lynch of Portland has re¬ 
covered nicely from surgery perform¬ 
ed at a local hospital earlier in the 
year. The Milton Hills of Salem are 
driving a 1957 Chevrolet, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Wood of Portland are 
the proud owners of a 1958 Ford sta¬ 
tion wagon. 

Giving donations to the Oregon Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf’s Salem Chapter to 
help defray the cost of a new tele¬ 
scope given to the Oregon School re¬ 
cently were: Messrs, and Mesdames 
Frank Drapela, Charles Lynch, John 
Ross, Herman Brekke, Ray Fleck, Bird 
Craven, Ben Docktor, Kaufman, Her¬ 
man Bairn, William Fritch, Thomas 
Wood, John Weydahl, James O’Brien, 
Tom Clancy, Oscar Stewart, Herschel 
Mouton, and Mrs. Betty Johnson, Carol 
Harwood, Robert Jones, Royal Teets, 
Jean Pettit, Mrs. Cook, and Ted Coch¬ 
ran. 

Keith Lange’s sister was killed in an 
automobile accident in Texas at the 
beginning of the past summer, and her 
body was shipped to South Dakota for 
burial. Keith departed hurriedly for 
South Dakota to attend the funeral 
services which were conducted with 
full military honors as his sister was 
a member of the U. S. Air Force at 
the time of her death. She was only 
twenty years of age and died when a 
car, driven around 110 m.p.h. by an 
allegedly drunken man, crashed into 
her car. 

David, oldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leylan Wood, was among those who 
graduated from the Oregon School last 
June and who has now entered Gall- 
audet. David was valedictorian of his 
class and left OSD with high honors. 
Others who joined David on the trek 
to college were Anne LaBore and 
George Scheler of whom we are all 
very proud. We wish them every suc¬ 
cess. 

Judy Ross, third and youngest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Ross, 
also was among the graduates from 
OSD last June. Judy returns to school 
this September for a post-graduate 
course and anticipates entering Gall- 
audet next year. 

Members of the Hope Lutheran 
Church enjoyed a lovely picnic at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Kuenzi 
during the summer. Among those 
noted at the gathering were Messrs, 
and Mesdames George Hill, Willi.am 
Toll, Arthur Rebitzke, Elmer Peterson, 
and the Reverend and Mrs. George 
Ring, along with Burga Zumkeller, 
James Jackson, Dr. Thure Lindstrom, 
Mrs. Wanda Nellis, Estella Lange, and 
Mrs. Cleo Gunderson. The event closed 
with a sermon delivered by the Rever¬ 
end George Ring. 

Going south to Los Angeles and 
Riverside, California, during the sum¬ 
mer were Mr. and Mrs. Keith Lange 
and family. They enjoyed the wonders 
of Disneyland in addition to seeing 
their many former acquaintances in 
Southern California. 

The Oregon Association of the Deaf 
held a most successful convention at 
Mallory Hotel in Portland July 25-27 
despite very hot weather. The Asso¬ 
ciation’s officers elected during the 


closing session were: Olaf Tollefson, 
president; Lois Tollefson, first vice 
president; Karl Johnson, second vice 
president; Keith Lange, secretary; Flo¬ 
rence Beaman, treasurer; and Trustees 
John O’Brien, Keith Lange, Stewart 
Turnbull, Ethel Blakely, and Harold 
Blakely. Mervin Garretson was invited 
to speak at the convention represent¬ 
ing the N.A.D., and his fine delivery 
encouraged the members to decide 
favorably on the reorganization plan. 
Many friends of Mr. Garretson were 
glad to see him again, and still more 
glad to have met him. 

Wallace Colley passed away June 30, 
1958, after an illness diagnosed as 
uremic poisoning. Wallace was only 25, 
and funeral services were held July 3 
with interment at Belcrest Memorial 
Park. Wallace is survived by his wife, 
Nedra, and a two-year-old daughter, 
Shelia. Our deepest sympathy to 
Nedra and the family. 

Visitors at the home of the Keith 
Lange family and the Thomas Woods 
during the latter part of the summer 
were Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Witczak 
of Racine, Wisconsin. Mrs. Witczak is 
sister to Mrs. Lange and a daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wood. 

Oregon news for this section may be 
sent to Mrs. Estella M. Lange, 1440 
Marshall Drive, Salem, Oregon. 

MINNESOTA . . . 

A fishing party made up of Louis 
Ryg, Norbert Brockamp, John Lang¬ 
ford, and Mike Harrer took off for 
Lone Pine Resort near Brainerd for 
two days in mid-June. They had fairly 
good luck, bringing home some of 
their catch to prove it. 

Quite a few of the younger genera¬ 
tion hereabouts chose the month of 
June for weddings, and among the 
young people in town to attend the 
various ceremonies were Herb Pickell 
of New Jersey, Orrin Elstad of North 
Dakota, Alex Baloga of Pennsylvania, 
Myron Lee of Wisconsin, Bruce Jack 
of Canada, and others whose identities 
escaped us. Most of those young men 
we mention here are graduates of 
Gallaudet. 

Snail Lake was the scene of the an¬ 
nual picnic held by the congregation 
of the Bread of Life Lutheran Church 
June 8. The lake is located just north 
of St. Paul, and the main attraction 
of the day was the softball game 
closely contested by two hand-picked 
teams. Final score: 17-14. 

William Schaffer and Ada Shields 
applied for a marriage license in St. 
Paul in July and were married in 
August. 

It was some time before the Roger 
Madsens discovered that their baby 
was unable to move his head. Upon 
the advice of a physician an operation 
was performed, and now the baby, the 
Madsens’ first child, is able to nod and 
turn his head without any pain what¬ 
ever. 

Barton Clark, formerly of Minnesota, 
flew into town recently from Jackson¬ 
ville, Fla., for a day’s visit with rela- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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By Ray F. Stallo 

440 Miriam Way 
Colton, California 


Those of our multitude of readers 
(all six of ’em) who are stamp col¬ 
lectors—philatelist is the knuckle¬ 
cracking word for them—will have 
noticed certain very unusual postage 
stamps recently which appeared in two 
and three colors. A case in point was 
the recent three-cent Wildlife Conser¬ 
vation commemorative stamp, series 
' 157. This is a three-color stamp, and 
an examination under glass indicates 
t’ at the three colors—blue, green, and 
yellow—are placed on one design and 
printed at the same time with one im¬ 
pression. 

A little investigation revealed that 
this stamp, the Whooping Crane stamp, 
was one of the multi-color commemora¬ 
tive stamps issued since the middle of 
1957 that have been printed on a sheet¬ 
fed three-color Giori intaglio press in 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
The first issue of the multi-color stamps 
on this Giori press was a four-cent 
American flag commemorative stamp 
and was in two colors—red and blue. 
The second issue of multi-color stamps 
was the eight-cent Champion of Lib¬ 
erty commemorative stamp in three 
colors. The third issue was the three- 
cent Wildlife Conservation (Whooping 
Crane) commemorative stamp. 

The Giori press and accessory equip¬ 
ment were acquired by the U. S. 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing from 
the Giori Organization of Lausanne, 
Switzerland, at a cost of approximately 
$200,000. It is said to be the only press 
of its kind in the United States. 

Being an intaglio press, the ink is 
deposited in depressions in the plate, 
the blank areas are wiped clean, and 
the paper to be printed is pressed 
against the inked design to pick up the 
ink. 

’^he plate with the engraved designs 
is held on a cylinder, or drum. Five 
rollers turn against this cylinder as 
follows: Three inking rollers to deposit 
three or less colors on the design; one 
wiping roller which revolves in a bath 
of ink solvent and wipes the ink from 
the non-printing areas around the de¬ 
sign; and an impression roller which 
presses the paper to be printed against 
the inked design. An additional roller 
has been added to the press to comple¬ 
ment the wiper and produce sharper 


and clearer impressions. The plate 
with the designs to be printed by the 
intaglio process is flat. However, when 
installed on the press, it follows the 
contour of the plate cylinder to which 
it is affixed for the purpose of print¬ 
ing. 

The inking of a single plate design 
with three colors is accomplished with 
engraved inking rollers. For example, 
on the Whooping Crane stamp, no blue 
is wanted in the yellow and green de¬ 
sign which are cut out of the blue 
roller on a Kampf-Giori engraving 
machine. On the green roller the blue 
and yellow areas must be cut out. On 
the yellow roller the blue and green 
areas must be cut out. Needless to say, 
the inking rollers must travel in per¬ 
fect synchronization with the plate 
cylinder. 

After the three inking rollers have 
been cut for color according to the 
specific design, and the designs inked 
by them, the plate moves past the 
wiping roller which removes ink from 
the non-printing areas. This wiping 
roller is coated with a special gelatin 
composition, and it revolves against 
the printing plate to remove unwanted 
ink from the non-printing areas, con¬ 
tinues revolving through a trichloro¬ 
ethylene solvent which removes the 
ink from the wiping roller, is then 
squeezed dry by a rubber blade, and 
continues to wipe the printing plate 
again on the next revolution. The ink¬ 
ed design areas and the cleaned non¬ 
image areas are then brought into con¬ 
tact with a sheet of paper with pres¬ 
sure supplied by an impression roller. 

Over 95% of all stamps are printed 
in one color on six roll-fed rotary in¬ 
taglio presses. Five of these presses 
purchased in 1955 were based on a 
modern prototype press designed and 
built for the Bureau in 1950. Some of 
the old design presses previously used 
had been in use approximately 45 
years. This indicates that the need for 
improvement in press design is recog¬ 
nized by the Bureau, and as a result 
our postage stamps are of greatly im¬ 
proved quality produced at two and 
three times the speed. 

Many of the operations in the pro¬ 
duction of stamps are performed auto¬ 
matically without handling although 


the sheets of finished stamps are still 
examined individually for imperfec¬ 
tions. 

What, with all the improvements in 
the technology of almost every field 
of human endeavor, there still has been 
no better method evolved for feminine 
eye-catching than that our fathers and 
grandfathers employed. Namely, a lux¬ 
uriant and elegant beard. 

S Swinging . . . 

(Continued from Page 13) 

tives and old friends. Barton dropped 
in at Thompson Hall for a couple" of 
hours before boarding a plane back 
to Jacksonville. 

Delbert Kline was released June 6 
aftqr six weeks’ hospitalization at 
General Hospital. A vein in his leg 
burst and bled so profusely that he 
fainted at work. Delbert was injured 
in a motorcycle accident six years ago. 
Incidently, Delbert lost quite a bit of 
weight during his hospital stay and 
looks much slimmer. 

Clarence Allmandinger and Paul E. 
Torbett stopped over in MinneapoMs 
working a week at the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune before leaving just 
before Memorial Day for Denver, Colo¬ 
rado. Far as we know, this is the 
fourth time Clarence has been across 
the country and back. It seems he 
knows not where and when to settle 
down. (Out here in Los Angeles, where 
Clarence is presently residing, we have 
dubbed him The Traveling Printer. 
NEWS ED.) 

Not long ago William R. Johnson 
was given a layoff notice by Mill City 
Mfg. Co. where he had been employ¬ 
ed for several years. Long-time em¬ 
ployees such as Milton Block and Paul 
Balego were not affected. Things look¬ 
ed pretty dark for William, and natur¬ 
ally he hastened at once to the un¬ 
employment office. Barely half a day 
later he was surprised to receive a 
phone call from Livon Co., a long time 
rival of Mill City Mfg. Co., asking 
him to report for work there immedi¬ 
ately. So . . . all is well with William. 

Visitors to Thompson Hall during the 
early part of the past summer were 
Hugh Lonsdale, Gaylord Schmid, 
Ernest Kohare. and Charlie Slater, all 
of Winnipeg, Canada. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Schumacher 
showed up at Thompson Hall during 
July and again several weeks later in 
August. Leonard has been working for 
a weekly paper in Princeton, Minn,, 
the past year. The Schmachers origi¬ 
nally lived in Fort Dodge. Iowa, and 
I^eonard learned the printing trade 
at Charles City, Iowa, before land¬ 
ing the job at Princeton. 

Bickerton Winston visited his daugh¬ 
ter in Arkansas during July and later 
went on to Richmond, Virginia, for 
more visits with relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Klein took in 
the 33rd biennial convention at Ot¬ 
tawa, Canada, July 31-August 3 and 
met Mr. Howard Quigley, superintend¬ 
ent of the Minnesota School. Mr. 
Quigley was one of the principal 
speakers at the convention so the 
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Kleins, of St. Paial, had company from 
our Minnesota. 

Len Sunder used to work at Brown- 
Bigelow Co. Several years ago, feel¬ 
ing that he was not advancing there, 
he decided to take a course in linotyp¬ 
ing at Charles City, Iowa, and, after 
several months learning the trade, he 
secured work in small towns until he 
got his ITU card at Albert Lea. Next 
step was to secure employment in 
larger cities, and Len tried Minnea¬ 
polis where he spent three days at the 
Star and Tribune before moving across 
the river to St. Paul. He finally made 
the grade, we are happy to say, and 
is now working for the St. Paul Pio¬ 
neer Press. 

Robert Latz, hearing brother of Leo 
Latz, our Minnesota correspondent, re¬ 
signed several months ago from the 
legal staff of Attorney General Miles 
Lord and has entered private practice. 
In June he won an endorsement from 
the Democratic-Farmer-Labor party to 
run for state representative from the 
25th district. In a four-man race for 
the endorsement, he received over 
1,000 votes more than the combined 
total of his three opponents. Prior to 
the primary election on September 9, 
Robert campaigned vigorously, and the 
asults of the primary found him in 
second place with 3,146 votes. The first 
four candidates are nominated for the 
general election in November with 
only two to be elected. So it looks 
as if Robert has an excellent chance 
to win one of the two seats; only the 
incumbent has stronger support. 

According to the August issue of the 
International Typographical Union 
Journal, the name of Orrin Elstad of 
North Dakota is listed as having ap¬ 
plied for membership at Albert Lea, 
Minn. 

John Schumacher and family showed 
up at the annual Frat picnic at the 
Cloverleaf Farm picnic grounds. John 
says he intends to spend at least one 
more year working at Detroit, Mich., 
before moving to California for good. 

Gordon L. Allen attended the Mon¬ 
tana Association of the Deaf conven¬ 
tion July 2-3 representing the N.A.D. 
Gordon did a very fine job securing 
pledges amounting to over two thou¬ 
sand dollars, all the more remarkable 
since only 89 persons registered. He 
also helped get the MAD to affiliate 
with the N.A.D. 


KANSAS . . . 

Sue Mog, one of the Kansas students 
who was graduated from Gallaudet 
College the past summer, likes her 
work as a physical education teacher 
in the Wisconsin School at Delavan. 

One change was made in the Wichita 
Men’s Monday bowling team at Sky- 
bowl in Wichita this fall. Billy Basham 
takes Floyd Ellinger’s place for one 
year. (Ellinger had a recent operation.) 
The other bowlers are Otis Koehn, 
captain, Earl Nyquist, Jerry Crabb, 
and Adolph Geir. On Thursdays at 
the same alleys the other team is made 
up of Koehn, captain, Earl Nyquist, 
Clarence Johnson, August Chebultz, 
and Francis Srack. 

Melvin Donald Bloss was the name 
chosen for the first child of Mr. and 


Mrs. Billy Don Bloss at Enid, Okla. 
he was named after his father, grand¬ 
father, and cousin. He was born on 
August 20 and weighed 7 lb. 5 oz. Mrs. 
Bioss was the former Marlene Korte. 
congratulations. 

We have learned that Mr. and Mrs. 
Fountain Williams have lived at Wap- 
papello Lake, Mo., several years and 
are doing so well as Duroc hog rais¬ 
ers and have a nice six-room house by 
the lake. 

Billy Fansler, recently of Wichita, 
is now at Lindsoborg, Kansas, where 
he IS a floorman in a printing shop. 
He visited with the club members in 
Wichita Sept. 13. He recently took a 
civil service test for accountants at 
Dodge City, but we have not learned 
how he came out. 

On September 6 a baby shower for 
Mrs. Donald Funke was held at the 
home of Mrs. Virgil Wellborn, Wichita. 
During the day Mrs. Funke was taken 
to a hospital for a minor ailment and 
was unable to be at the shower. Mr. 
Funke took her place and did nicely 
as the guest of honor. They received 
m.any gifts for the baby which were 
greatly appreciated. Mrs. Wellborn and 
her co-hostesses, Mrs. Darrel Green 
and Mrs. Francis Srack, served lovely 
refreshments. 

Mr. and Mi’s. Kenneth Culver, (Peg¬ 
gy Smith) of Colby are parents of a 
tnird child, a daughter, for whom the 
name, Judith Kay was chosen. She 
weighed 7 lb. 10 oz.. She has a sister, 
Nancy, aged four, and a brother. Dale, 
three. Congratulations. 

About 61 persons attended the first 
annual meeting of the National Re¬ 
habilitation Association, Kansas Chap¬ 
ter, on Sept. 13 at the Institute of 
Lopedics as Wichita. The members 
toured the institute in the moring. At 
a noon luncheon Dr. Martin Palmer, 
institute director, gave an address on 
language communication in the re¬ 
habilitation of children and adults. He 
evaluated the problems of communica¬ 
tion which must be overcome before 
an agency can begin on actual rehabili¬ 
tation. In the afternoon Dr. William 
El Miller, head of the institute’s audio¬ 
logy department, with Dr. Stanley 
Roth, superintendent of the Kansas 
School for the Deaf, Olathe, conducted 
a seminar on testing and rehabilita¬ 
tion. Members were instructed as to 
how to read an audiogram and the 
audiologist’s medical report. What the 
deaf person could expect in the way 
of job placement and his role in the 
community were also outlined. 

St. James Episcopal Church in Wich¬ 
ita was the scene of the double-ring 
marriage ceremony of Miss Patricia 
West Carroll and George Calvin Harms, 
Jr. The Rev. John Pruesner, rector of 
St. Christopher’s Episcopal Church, of¬ 
ficiated at four o’clock the afternoon 
of Sept. 13 before the members of the 
immediate families. Mr. and Mrs. 
George Calvin Harms, Wichita, are the 
parents of the groom. Mrs. Donald E. 
Short, sister of the bridegroom, was 
matron of honor. Mr. Short served 
as best man. A bridal dinner was 
given for members of the immediate 
families and the Rev. and Mrs. Prues¬ 
ner. The happy couple went to Grand 
Lake, Okla., on their wedding trip. 
They are at home in Wichita. 


Wichita has gained two new resi¬ 
dents. Martin Lucas, a former Kansan 
living in Colorado a number of years, 
is a repairman with a body and fender 
works. Marilyn .Smith, of Western 
Kansas, has enrolled in the IBM 
school for a course. 

Marvin McGlynn, is sporting a ’58 
two-door Chevy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Alexander, 
Topeka, spent the second week of Sep¬ 
tember with their son and family at 
Seattle, Washington. They enjoyed 
many nice things there. Mr. Alexander 
is a janitor in the bindery department 
in the state printing plant. 

Ever been to a toy party? Mrs. 
Richard Jennings, Wichita, was a host¬ 
ess to such party at her home on Sep¬ 
tember 26. They even had toys for 
aduits. Perhaps retired adults, tiring 
of reading, can enjoy certain toys to 
help pass their time. 

Carol Hornbaker has been recuper¬ 
ating at her parents’ home from a 
broken shoulder at Garden City. She 
had left her car in Wichita for repairs 
prior to the breaking of her shoulder. 
On September 20 Doris Heil towed 
Carol’s car with Emily Jo Mooberry at 
the wheel back to Garden City, but 
just before they got there they met 
with a minor accident which required 
repairs to both cars. The girls were 
not hurt. 

Mrs. Elfie Fisher, Olathe, was the 
houseguest of Mina Munz at Wichita 
from September 26-29. Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Malm were overnight guests of 
Miss Munz the 27th. The visitors took 
part in the KAD rally that night. 

The Wichita Association of the Deaf 
sponsored a money-raising rally for 
the Kansas Association of the Deaf in 
its club room September 27". Around 
150 people participated in the rally. 
The highlights of the rally were the 
fried chicken dinner and the KAD 
queen contest. The contestants close 
in the race were Mrs. George Ruby, 
Mrs. John Mog, Mrs. Lois (McGlynn) 
Lombardo, and Della Miller. In the 
last few minutes of the contest the 
race between Della Miller and Lois 
Lombardo became “hot.” Miss Miller 
won by about 200 votes. The queen 
received a pretty crown, a four-strand 
rope of pearl and crystal beads, and 
a five-dollar bill. The runners-up each 
received cash prizes. The climax was 
a grand march. 

Miss Norma Leep and David Dear- 
man were united in holy matrimony 
by Rev. Robert N. Gill at the Wichita 
Riverside Christian Church in Wichita 
on September 27. Mrs. Charles Con- 
radt was the interpreter. The couple 
are residing in Wichita where both are 
employed. Mr. Dearman has been in 
the service four years and expects to 
be released any day now. 

Mr. and Mrs. Levi Carter of near 
Los Angeles, Calif., have been visiting 
their daughter, Susie, at Ford, and 
friends in Wichita a month. At Wich¬ 
ita they divided their time between 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Johnson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Archie Grier, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Dibble. The Carters were 
residents of Wichita for a number of 
years before they moved to California. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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By Bernard Teitelbaum 


Teachers in general often run across 
amusing misconceptions in the class¬ 
room. 

Lately a fine young deaf boy ap¬ 
proached his mathematics teacher im¬ 
mediately upon entering the room and 
asked for assistance in settling an argu¬ 
ment with a classmate. 

The teacher was happy to be of 
service. 

F.Y.B.: Doesn’t the D. C.” in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., stand for Direct Current? 

T.: No. It is the abbreviation for 
District of Columbia. Who ever told 
you direct current?” 

F.Y.B.: It’s in the dictionary. 

And, producing a science text, he 
opened the book at the glossary. There 
it was, all capitalized and punctuated; 

D. C.—Direct Current. 

Do other teachers have amusing 
misconceptions among pupils? Send 
them to us. 

S|C 

Our daughter (no longer two or little 
but still possessed of normal hearing 
and precocity) recently told us this one, 
and we must pass it on to you. 

A gentleman in the East bought a 
Volkswagen and shortly thereafter set 
out on a cross-country trip. 

Out west, midway through the des¬ 
ert, the Volkswagen broke down. The 
owner, not being mechanically inclined, 
was unable to restart it. All he could 
do was sit tight and await develop¬ 
ments. 

Along came a Cadillac which dwarf¬ 
ed the little Volkswagen. It stopped, 
and the driver inquired after the 
trouble. He discovered shortly that he 
could not start the little car either. 
He offered to tow the Volkswagen to 
town and hitched it to his car with a 
bull chain he normally carried in his 
trunk. 

It was arranged between the two 
that if the Cadillac went too fast the 
Volkswagen would blink its lights and 
toot its horn. 

Before too long a Lincoln happened 
along and passed the Cadillac. This 
humiliated the Cadillac man—his pride 
in his car was ruffled. Forgetting the 
Volkswagen behind him, he stepped on 
the accelerator and passed the Lincoln 
at an easy 93 miles per hour. 


In the next town the owner of the 
Lincoln stopped to trade his car for a 
Volkswagen on a car for car basis. The 
flabbergasted salesman pointed out that 
the Lincoln sold for $5000 over the 
Volkswagen and, out of curiosity, asked 
why he was so anxious to make the 
trade. 

“You see,” he explained, “back there 
in the desert a Cadillac passed me doing 
over 90 miles an hour and behind the 
Cadillac was a Volkswagen furiously 
signaling the Cadillac to move over.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A very novel, newsworthy and praise¬ 
worthy experiment was started by TV 
Station WQED (Channel 13) in Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., at 6:45 p.m. Friday, May 2, 
1958. 

Broadcasting a newscast by Col. J. J. 
Sustar, foreign news analyst, the tele¬ 
vision station had Rev. Harry W. Hoe- 
mann, a local Lutheran clergyman who 
is conversant with our sign language, 
interpreting throughout the 15 minutes 
of Col. Sustar’s analysis. 

The telecast, by a process of photo¬ 
montage, showed both Col. Sustar and 
Rev. Hoemann simultaneously. 

The experiment will be continued on 
the first and third Fridays of each 
month at 6:45 p.m., and we believe they 
will be appreciated and applauded by 
all deaf people. 

Postscript: The program is now given 
weekly. 

m Hi m 

“Current Science and Aviation,” a 
weekly school paper, under date of 
March 31-April 4, 1958, reports that: 

“In Russia, a deaf schoolmaster 
named Prof. Konstantine Ziolkovsky 
(1857-1935) calculated that a rocket- 
powered airship pushing against its 
own exhaust could conquer space.” 
“He also worked out a design for a 
rocket using a liquid propellant. His 
work was mostly in theory, and his 
liquid propelled rocket was never 
built.” 

Another kudo for a deaf man. Or, 
did he simply have a slight impair¬ 
ment of hearing? 

* * ♦ 

(For those who may wish to send in 
experiences, our address is 4014 Saline 
Ctreet, Pittsburgh 17, Pa.) 
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Gladys Bennett O’Brien, all of Los 
Angeles, Calif., are enjoying their 
month’s vacation with their relatives 
and friends in Kansas. Their first stop 
was in Wichita on October 3, and they 
spent the night with Rae and Willa 
Field. They called on some friends. 
The Benedets went on to Pittsburgh 
to visit his folks, and Mrs. O’Brien re¬ 
mained for a brief visit with the Misses 
Field. She then went to Kansas City 
and Pittsburgh to visit her folks and 
friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Archie Grier, Wichita, 
left on August 22 lor Englewood, Colo., 
to visit over the weekend with their 
old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Haden. 
During their stay the Haden Family 
reunion took place in the Haden home. 
The family had a big picnic at a park. 
There the Griers met Mrs. Frank Mike- 
sell of Republic, Kansas, another old 
friend. Mrs. Mikesell is the oldest 
child of the family. The Griers then 
stopped at Rock Springs, Wyo., to visit 
witn her brother, Joe Feith, and his 
family. Her niece, Mrs. Mahala Ervin, 
Madrid, la., showed up. At Yellow¬ 
stone Park they visited Old Faithful. 
They went to Idaho Falls, Ida., to see 
another niece, Mrs. Isabelle Wickman, 
and family and spent the night. The 
Griers drove back to Rock Springs for 
another visit. They spent one night at 
Gooding, Ida., with an old friend, Mrs. 
Viola (Cowder) Gooding. They also 
visited the deaf school at Gooding. 
Gooding was flooded, and sidewalks 
and yards were under water. The city 
runs an irrigation system, and the traps 
had been taken up so that the water 
could run all over the city until 
every spot was covered, and then the 
traps were put down again. They do 
this once every week during the sum¬ 
mer. All the greenery and flowers 
were so pretty. Napa, Ida., was the 
next stop for a short visit with his 
cousins. They all went to McCall to 
a big fishing spot where the cousins 
have a lovely home by the lake. They 
took a long motorboat ride and noted 
many lovely cabins along the banks 
and up in the hills. They visited a 
very interesting wood mill. At Nampa 
they visited a large peach packing 
house and a fruit cannery. They also 
saw a strange kind of crop on a farm— 
hops. The hops were being harvested 
and processed into yeast. At Ogden, 
Utah, they called on Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Whipple. Mr. Whipple was an 
old schoolmate of Archie. They took 
salt baths at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
They also visited the museum and the 
Mormon Temple. They spent a night 
at Grand Junction, Colo., and came 
back home via Ford, Kans. They re¬ 
ported a most interesting and wonder¬ 
ful three-week vacation. 

Remember to mark the August 14-16, 
1959, dates on your calendar. Those are 
the dates of the golden jubilee con¬ 
vention of the Kansas Association of 
the Deaf, at Wichita. Headquarters 
will be at Broadview Hotel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mario Benedet and Mrs. 
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Flo Petek’s home in National City 
was the scene of a delightful surprise 
baby shower for Bonnie (Mrs. 
Wayne) Gough of San Diego on Sun¬ 
day afternoon, September 14. The 
living room and dining area were 
decorated with pink and blue paper 
streamers, and gifts were piled high 
in a beautiful baby crib, the gift 
of the committee which included 
Mary Ellen Thompson, Ivo Johnson, 
Susie Donahue, Florine Floyd, Louise 
Houze, Lucille Neal, Mrs. Ray White, 
and Flo. Centerpiece on the dining 
room table was a doll in a cradle which 
covered a music box playing the tune 
of “Rock-a-Bye Baby.” Wayne and 
Bonnie have three children, two boys 
and a girl, and they are hoping to 
announce the birth of another little 
daughter before the month of No¬ 
vember is past. (We still insist on 
predicting a boy! NEWS ED.) 

The California School for the Deaf 
Alumni gathered for their annual 
picnic out at Montebello Park on Sun¬ 
day, October 12. Secretary Verna De- 
Pew sent out cards to all the alumni, 
and although attendance was not up 
to expectations, the afternoon was 
really very enjoyable, and it is hoped 
that next year’s gathering still will 
show a larger attendance. 

Prentis C. Lucado died August 3 
in Los Angeles of a heart attack. He 
had been suffering from a rheumatic 
heart and bronchial pnuemonia for 
some time. He was 59 years old, 
a native of Memphis, Tenn., and a 
graduate of Gallaudet College, Class 
of 1923. Among Prentis’ survivors is 
a sister, Dorris Lucado Lesniak, of 
Los Angeles. 

Richard West of Manila, Philippine 
Islands, was guest of honor at an 
Aloha Luau given by Jerry Post at 
his home in Riverside during Sep¬ 
tember. Many of us met Mr. West at 
the recent CAD convention in Fresno 
and found him to be a very like¬ 
able and interesting young man. 
About 18 guests, including Dr. De¬ 
light Rice, were served a sumptuous 
feast seated on the grass around a 
large mat piled high with exotic foods, 
and the whole scene was lit up with 
light from blazipg tiki torches. 

The Hula-Hoop craze which has 
taken the whole country by storm 
provided an entertaining interlude at 
the Long Beach Club Saturday night, 
September 27, with Susie Simpson 
winning in the ladies’ contest and 
Richard Downing winning for the 
men. Pitted against Richard, Susie 
won easily to receive first prize. In 
another contest some thirty “crazy- 
hatters” bowed out in honor of 
Angelo Skropeta and Elizabeth 
Brown with runners-up being Dorris 
Lesniak and Ralph Roberts. The Sep¬ 
tember event was one of regular get- 
togethers sponsored by a special com¬ 
mittee composed of Long Beach Club 
members Ellen Grimes, Jerry Fail, Joe 
and Cora Park, Ivan Nunn, Melvin 
O’Neal, and Mary Mendoza. The seven 
will sponsor a Fiesta in mid-Novem¬ 
ber and will also provide entertain¬ 
ment at the annual Christmas party 
in December. 


Unless we are wrong, the Long 
Beach Club of the Deaf may well 
be the only such organization in 
Southern California whose members 
are 100% California Asociation of the 
Deaf members. Geraldine Fall signed 
them up at a meeting of the members 
September 20, and the Club now has 
a new slogan: ‘Every LBCD Member, 
a CAD Member.” 

As this is written we learn that 
Iris, sister of Esther Mintz of Los 


Angeles, is in the hospital suffering 
from painful injures received when 
she was struck by a car the other 
day. Esther received only numerous 
bruises, but Iris suffered a broken 
pelvis, broken arm, and many other 
serious fractures and cuts. Details 
are backing, but we join with all 
her friends in hoping Iris will recov¬ 
er rapidly. 

(Continued on Page IS) 
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By Lowell I. Myers 

Attorney at Law 


A deaf man named Bill was walk¬ 
ing along Dearborn Street in Chicago. 
It was Saturday night; he had been 
drinking some beer; and he was feel¬ 
ing good. 

A few blocks ahead of him, a young 
girl eight years old was playing in a 
doorway. (Why the girl’s mother let 
her play in the doorway late at night 
I don’t know.) A drunken bum came 
up to the little girl, grabbed her, and 
started to molest her. The girl broke 
away from him and ran home to her 
mother. The mother called the police, 
and the police sent out a squad car to 
look for the bum. The squad car drove 
up and down Dearborn Street. The 
police could see only one man walking 
along Dearborn Street at that time, 
and that was Bill. 

The police picked up Bill and start¬ 
ed to question him. He told them 
that he was deaf and that he knew 
nothing at all about what had happen¬ 
ed. The police thought that Bill was 
fooling them about being deaf. They 
took him to the station, charged him 
with molesting a child and with dis¬ 
orderly conduct, and put him in jail. 

The next morning Bill was brought 
before the judge of the Municipal 
Court. Bill told the judge that he was 
deaf and that the police had picked 
up the wrong man by mistake. 

The police told the judge that they 
had no proof that Bill had molested the 
girl, but they wanted him convicted of 
disorderly conduct anyway, just so 
they would have a record on him. 

The judge went along with the 
police. He found Bill guilty of dis¬ 
orderly conduct and fined him ten 
dollars. 

After Bill was released, he came to 
see me. Bill felt pretty bad about the 
whole thing. All that he had done was 
to walk along Dearborn Street in the 


evening. For that, he got picked up by 
the police, thrown into jail, kept there 
overnight, convicted of disorderly con¬ 
duct, and fined ten dollars! 

Bill asked me what he should have 
done in this situation. I . told him that 
he should have taken a pencil and a 
piece of paper while he was in jail 
and written the following statement: 

“Your Honor, I am a deaf man. 

“I ask for the protection of the 
Court. 

“I have been arrested by the police 
in an illegal manner. 

“I do not know what offense I am 
charged with, and I ask that a copy 
of the indictment be given to me. 

“I plead not guilty. 

“I ask for a trial by jury. 

“I ask that bond be set. 

“I ask for the right to communicate 
with my family. 

“I ask for the right to be represent¬ 
ed by my own lawyer.” 

I told Bill that he should have writ¬ 
ten this statement out on a sheet of 
paper while he was in jail and given 
it to the judge in the morning. I told 
him that if he had done this the 
chances were good that the judge 
would have dismissed the case entirely. 
Then, he could have sued the police 
for heavy damages for false arrest. 

Bill’s mistake was that he stood 
there silently in court and did not 
claim his legal rights. 

It is important to understand that 
very often the law does not give you 
your legal rights automatically. Very 
often, in order to get your legal rights, 
you have to speak up and ask for them 
and demand them. 

It is very hard for a deaf man to 
speak up in court, but it can be done 
by writing the judge the right kind of 
a note. This is something that is 
worth remembering. 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 

on 


[Parliamentary^ [Procedure 


By Edwin M. Hazel 

Qualified Parliamentarian 

Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 


Because some organizations drive 
for members and so place the em¬ 
phasis on numbers of members rath¬ 
er than on membership participation, 
such groups have a few trusty work¬ 
ers (few as compared with the total 
membership) and a large number of 
“joiners,” sometimes called “knife and 
fork” members. How to make work¬ 
ers of disinterested members and so 
stabilize membership is an ever¬ 
present problem. In the final analysis, 
it is up to the individual member to 
determine what KIND of a member 
he wants to be, in the full know¬ 
ledge that as he gives, so he receives. 
Wliat kind of a member are you ?”— 
Marie H. Suthers, Illinois State Leg¬ 
islator, Member, the National and 
Chicago Associaton of Parliamentar¬ 
ians. 

Q. On what is Parliamentary Law 
based? 

A. Parliamentary Law is based on 
the need for rules to govern deliber¬ 
ative meetings. Parliamentary Law, as 
it is today, is the result of actions and 
interactions of many peoples through 
thousands of years. While much of it 
appeals to “com.mon sense”, much re¬ 
sulted from developments now archaic. 
Parliamentary Law, in the main, has. 
evolved usage. It is recognized by the 
courts as insuring (1) justice, equality 
of members, free speech; (2) courtesy 
to all; (3) the rules of majority; and 
(4) the rights of the minority. 

Q. I was puzzled last summer when 
the Chair declared a new amendment 
to our bylaws “Passed.” There had 
been 20 votes “for” and 15 votes 
“against”! I always understood it re¬ 
quires a two-thirds vote to adopt a 
proposed amendment to the by-laws. 
Was the Chair wrong?—Miss Y. 

A. Yes. The Chair was wrong be¬ 
cause the amendment actually failed 
to pass by a two-thirds vote, which is 
necessary for its adoption. A two- 
thirds vote means that the affirmative 
vote (for) must be at least twice as 
large as the negative vote (against). 

Q. What does a “two-thirds major¬ 
ity vote” mean? 

A. It means a “two-thirds vote.” The 
phrase “two-thirds majority” should 
not be used since it would logically 
mean two-thirds of a majority. Actual¬ 
ly, it means two-thirds of the votes 
cast, of the members present, or of 
the entire membership as may be 
specified in the by-laws. 


Q. I don’t understand the difference 
between a quorum, a majority, and a 
two-thirds vote. Please clarify. Thank 
you—Mrs. R. 

A. A quorum is the number of mem¬ 
bers required to be present at a meet¬ 
ing, as may be fixed by a special rule, 
for the legal transaction of business. 
Unless there is a rule, a majority of 
all the members of an organization 
constitutes a quorum. The term “quo¬ 
rum” refers to the number of members 
present, not the number of votes cast. 
Unless specified otherwise in the by¬ 
laws—a majority vote means more 
than half of voles cast. A two-thirds 
vote means two-thii’ds of voles casl. 

Q. Suppose it is discovered after ad¬ 
journment of a meeting that a quorum 
was not present or that the secretary 
failed to notify every member of the 
called (special or adjourned) meeting. 
What becomes of the transacted busi¬ 
ness?—REW 

A. All business or all unfinished 
business is legal because a question of 
order (point of order) was not raised. 
Remember that a point of order should 
be raised immediately when no quorum 
is noticably present or when it is found 
that the secretary failed to do his 
duty to notify all the members. 

Q. When a new club (organization) 
is to be organized, should we vote on 
the by-laws by a two-thirds vote? 
—A new organizer 

A. No. A majority vote is all that 
is needed in adopting new by-laws. 
But after the club is organized, it re¬ 
quires a two-thirds vote with previous 
notice to revise or amend the by-laws 
at a subsequent meeting. 

Q. Should every member be notified 
of an adjourned meeting? 

A. Certainly. The rights of members 
(absentees) must be respected and pro¬ 
tected. 

True or False— 

The correct answers to these ques¬ 
tions are printed on page 23 of this 
issue. 

T F 1. A club or association has a 
right to assess its members in case 
there is no provision in the bylaws on 
assessment. 

T F 2. It requires a two-thirds vote 
to reconsider a vote. This motion to 
reconsider is always undebatable. 


T F 3. The vice president is ex- 
officio a member of committees in case 
the president is out of town for a 
short while. 

T F 4. A club has the right to 
withdraw the name of a nominee who 
has accepted nomination prior to the 
meeting, simply because he is not 
present for the election. 

T F 5. A regular secretary or treas¬ 
urer has the authority to appoint a 
member to fill his place when he 
knows in advance of his inability to be 
present at a meeting. 

T F 6. The chairman of a commit¬ 
tee has the right to do as he pleases 
without the consent of the committee. 

T F 7. A motion was adopted at 
the previous meeting, but it was de¬ 
clared out of order by the Chair after 
the minutes were read, just because 
it was never seconded when submitted. 

T F 8. Once a special committee 
has read a report, it (the committee) 
is automatically discharged. 

T F 9. A member has the right to 
debate tv/ice on the same question. 

T F 10. A member may influence 
another member to vote for a candidate 
during the election. 

SWinging . . . 

(Continued from Page 17) 

It’s a girl for Lil and Bob! Little 
Kathy Skinner welcomed a baby 
sister right on schedule October 10 
when a girl was born to Lil and 
Bob Skinner of Gardena. (And we 
were certain it would be a boy!) 
Baby has been named Mary Ann and 
weighed in at 8 lb. 6 oz. Announcements 
sent out the following day say that 
Mary Ann came equipped with free 
squealing and washable seat covers 
and is now ready for inspection out 
at 13011 S. Wilkie Avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beebe of San Fran¬ 
cisco spent a week vacationing down 
at San Diego but were hampered 
due to the lack of a car to get around 
in. They state that they will return 
next year and buy a car beforehand. 

The John Fails also spent several 
days down at San Diego and El Cajon 
the first week of October. John took 
in the races and jai alai games whilst 
Jerry got in some shopping at Tia 
Juana for the Long Beach Club’s 
annual Spanish Fiesta. Guests of the 
Marvin Thompsons, they spent a 
wonderful three days and visited the 
Wayne Gough home where Bonnie 
was trying to bring order out of 
chaos, what with piles of pink, green, 
maize, and yellow baby things scatter¬ 
ed about in preparation for the ar¬ 
rival of the Gough’s fourth child 
in November. 

It may be freezing back east, but 
it certainly isn’t in Southern Calif. 
Those fortunate enough to have 
swimming pools in their back yards 
are still being deluged with visitors. 
If you don’t believe it, just listen 
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to all those who went dunking out at 
Iva DeMartini’s pool Sunday, October 
12. Among the crowd were Tom and 
Becky Elliott, Bill and Belle Tyhurst, 
Jerry and John Fail, Cecil and Lenore 
Christensen, Connie Sixberry, Ivan 
Nunn, Morris and Anna Fahr, Max 
and Mary Thompson, Clarence All- 
mandinger, Glen Orton, the Charles 
Townsends, the Clarence Brush 
family, the Forrest Jacksons and 
daughter, Lucille and Julian Gardner, 
John Vrecko, and many others . . . 
all on one Sunday afternoon! Yes, 
it is always summertime in our 
locality. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Matthews of 
Garden Grove welcomed their first 
child when a baby girl arrived the 
morning of September 29. Named 
Cherie Sue, the baby’s other statistics 
are 9 lb. 3 oz., brown hair, and deep 
blue eyes. Congratulations to Bob and 
Mrs. Matthews! 

John W. Vrecko is now a full-fledged 
American citizen, and his friends are 
busily planning a celebration for him 
within a few few weeks. Naturalized 
August 19 John has had his name 
changed to Voreck and will take his 
oath of allegiance followng the elec¬ 
tions in November. Living in Mont¬ 
rose, John is a student at Glendale 
College where he is taking a course 
in electrotechnics and bookkeeping. 

Pearl Shealy, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Armond Shealy of Gardena, and 
Charles Morgan were married Octo¬ 
ber 11 at the First Methodist Church 
in Gardena. Mr. Moran is employed 
by Thrifty Drug Stores, Inc., and 
within a matter of a few months ex¬ 
pects to be promoted to a manager¬ 
ship of the firm. Armond beams with 
pride in telling of his and Mrs, 
Shealy’s new son-in-law. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Griffith have 
returned from a hasty trip back home 
to West Virginia where they attend¬ 
ed the funeral of Mrs. Griffith’s 
father. Mr. and Mrs. Griffith are liv¬ 
ing in Los Angeles and visited Long 
Beach the other Saturday in company 
with Mr. and Mrs. Frank Egger. 

Mrs. Frances C. Friend of Pitts¬ 
burgh, Penna., spent several weeks 
visiting in Los Angeles with new 
California residents Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton Lloyd who recently moved 
out here from Rochester, New York. 
Mrs. Friend really had a wonderful 
time visiting friends and her relatives 
in North Hollywood. 

Max Thompson has bought one of 
those little cars and says he now 
gets 30 miles per gallon. If we under¬ 
stood him correctly, the little auto 
is a Metropolitan Nash, and he is 
having a lot of fun with it whilst 
the family Buick sits in the garage 
of the Thompsons’ home in North 
Hollywood. 

Mrs. Raymond Stillman and Mrs. 
Kenneth Willman left Los Angeles by 
plane late in October for Florida 
where they embarked on a ten-day 
bus tour of the state and then flew 
up to Akron, Ohio, for a few days 
en route to Chicago. In Chicago they 
visited friends, including Mrs. Frieda 
Meagher, and stopped in at the local 
club November 15. The two return¬ 
ed west by train with a stopover in 
Phoenix a couple of days and then 
came home to Los Angeles in time 


for Cecile to cook Kenneth’s Thanks¬ 
giving dinner. 

Reducing diets are all the rage 
amongst the local gals these days. 
Iva DeMartini and Bernice Dunlap 
have shed many, many pounds, and 
Connie Sixberry spends three nights 
a week at the Vic Tenny Gym in 
Monterey Park whilst Maud Skropeta 
frequents the Silhouette Studios. 
Since we are not having any, we 
pen the following: 

I was the Captain of my fate. 

Reducing diets? Nertz! 

I left the spinach on my plate 

And ordered two desserts . . , 

(Sings one ex-Captain of her fate 

While letting out of her skirts!) 

Mr. and 'Mrs. Frank Walton of Los 
Angeles entertained their large circle 
of friends upon the occasion of their 
fifty-fifth wedding anniversary No¬ 
vember 9 from two to five and from 
seven to nine p.m. Well-wishers came 
in droves to congratulate the Waltons 
and wish them many more years of 
happiness together. 

Following' a meeting of the Califor¬ 
nia Home for the Aged Guild in Los 
Angeles October 5, Dr. Delight Rice 
entertained at tea in honor of her 
ex-pupil, Richard West, and hie moth¬ 
er who are visiting from Manila, 
P. I. Some fifty friends were present 
to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
West and his mother and to wish 
them god-speed upon their return to 
the Philippines. Mr. West and his 
mother were also entertained at 
various gatherings in Riverside and 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert Burress spent 
Bert’s vacation down in Phoenix 
visiting Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Butter- 
baugh, late of Los Angeles, during 
early October. We learn that Mrs. 
Butterbaugh fell and broke her hip 
but hopes to be up and about again 
ere very long. 

Emmette Simpson of Napa, the 
CAD’s hard working ‘veen’ and Mrs. 
Simpson will be leaving before long 
for several months in Honolulu, T. H. 
The Simpsons spent several weeks in 
Hawaii last year and are going back 
again as soon as Emmette manages 
to clear up most of his duties with 
the CAD. 

A recent visitor to San Francisco 
and the East Bay area was Yachtman 
Sue, of Milwaukee. After a stay at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Gage Hin- 
man he then drove south to Los An¬ 
geles to see Frank and Esther Egger 
before returning to Wisconsin. He had 
a wonderful time renewing acquain¬ 
tance with other Wisconsin friends 
who now live in California and fell 
in love with the Golden West as all 
Easterners are prone to do. 

Mrs. T. W. Elliott, Becky to you, 
along with Virginia Rasmussen, Iva 
DeMartini, and Hope Beasley, enter¬ 
tained at a lovely bridal shower at 
her home Thursday evening, November 
13. Honoree was young Carolyn Rat¬ 
tan, whose marriage to Raymond D. 
Munsell was to be solemnized the 
afternoon of November 22. 

Clarence Allmandinger played host 
at a dinner and card party at the home 
of Max and Mary Thompson out in 
North Hollywood on October 18. On 
the guest list were such local lites as 


the Morris Fahrs, the Robert and the 
Roger Skinners, T. W. Elliotts, William 
Woodwards, Hal Rosenfields, Frank 
Eggers, Bernard Kwitkies, Arthur 
Newmans, Everett Rattans, Elizabeth 
Pinckney, and Max and Mary’s daugh¬ 
ter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Lew 
Lindley. 

Harold Cliff, after spending most of 
the past year at Palm Beach, Fla., is 
now back at his former place of em¬ 
ployment in Los Angeles and has been 
seen at various gatherings lately. His 
friends were glad to see him back. 

Madeline Sprangers, whom we have 
not seen in a number if years, sur¬ 
prised everyone by paying a visit to 
the Long Beach Club in company with 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Field the evening 
of November 1. 

Bob and Lillian Skinner became the 
parents of a second child, Mary Ann, 
a sister for little Kathy, on October 12, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Thaine Smith wel¬ 
comed a daughter, Teresa Lynn, on 
October 22. The Skinners live out in 
Gardena and the Smiths in nearby 
Inglewood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tovio Lindholm, of 
Riverside, were caught completely by 
surprise Sunday afternoon, October 19, 
when they dropped in at the Los An¬ 
geles Club to find hundreds of their 
good friends awaiting them. Tovio and 
Lucille, whose lovely home in River¬ 
side would never hold a fraction of 
their many friends at one time, found 
everyone gathered to tender them a 
housewarming and flood them with 
gifts. A card from Lucille the other 
day tells us that she and Tovio will 
use the money to purchase a beauti¬ 
ful new kitchen range. Those behind 
the nice gesture were Mesdames Lois 
Elliott, Lynne Lewis, Willa Dudley, 
Anne Nelson, Cecile Willman, Loel 
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Schreiber, Sally Meyer, Lenore Chris¬ 
tensen, Mary Thompson, Sarah Sean- 
del, Margaret Conway, Evelyn Gerich, 
Flo Stillman, Lola Wardell, and Miss 
Lucy Sigman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett Rattan an¬ 
nounce the marriage of their daughter, 
Carolyn Jean, to Mr. Raymond Douglas 
Munsell on Saturday, November 22, at 
the First Baptist Church of Mar Vista 
in Los Angeles. A reception was held 
immediately following the ceremony, 
and hundreds of friends, both deaf and 
hearing, attended to wish the young 
couple all happiness. 

Frank and Carolyn Pororak have 
set some king of record. They put their 
home in La Puente up for sale, and 
it was sold the very first day. Frank 
is attending Los Angeles State College, 
where he is studying animal husband¬ 
ry, and in two or three months he 
and Carolyn will move up to the farm 
they recently purchased in Yamhill, 
Oregon. There, according to Frank, 
they will raise swine and cattle, and 
both are looking forward to their new 
venture. Their friends down here in 
southern California are going to miss 
them when they go. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris Fahr entertain¬ 
ed at a surprise party on October 25 
upon the occasion of their fifteenth 
wedding anniversary out in South Pas¬ 
adena. Guests wore masks, and some 
appeared in Halloween costumes to 
lend atmosphere to the lively gath¬ 
ering. 

It is with much sorrow that we 
record herein the death of Edwin T. 
Preston, of Hollywood. Edwin, ill with 
incurable cancer for at least a period 
of seven years, passed away Sunday 
afternoon, October 26, released at last 
from the terrible suffering he had gone 
through for so long. At the time death 
came, Edwin was vice president and 
entertainment chairman of the Holly¬ 
wood Recreation Club, an organiza¬ 
tion which he founded thirteen years 
ago and with which he remained fair¬ 
ly active until the end. Seldom have 
we seen a man possessed of such cour¬ 
age as Edwin Preston, and our hearts 
go out in sympathy to his bereaved 
family, his widow, and his children. 
Edwin was a graduate of the Berkeley 
school. Burial services were held Sat¬ 
urday morning, November 1, at Glen 
Haven Memorial Park, Kagel Canyon, 
San Fernando, Calif. Everyone who 
could possibly attend the funeral did 
so, especially the Hollywood Club 
members, who will find it hard to 
forget and to go on without Edwin’s 
guiding hand. 


COLORADO . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Kilthau be¬ 
came the proud parents of Raymond 
Lee on September 8. They have anoth¬ 
er daughter, Bonnie, and children by 
Mrs. Kilthau’s first manage, Betty and 
Sonny Ackles. Congratulations! 

The Loren Elstads and two sons, 
Johnny and Ronnie, returned home 
October 4 from a two-week vacation 
trip which took them to Omaha to 
visit the Scott Cuscadens, the George 
Propps, and friends and to Devils Lake, 
North Dakota, to visit the parents of 
Loren. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Alford, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lessley, and Miss lone Dib¬ 
ble took a trip up to Jackson Lake, 
Wyo., and then on to Sun Valley, 
Idaho, during their vacation in Au¬ 
gust. They also spent a week at their 
cabin near Red Feathers Lake, Colo. 

The Peter Livshises traveled to 
Chicago at one time and to Arizona 
another time during the month of Au¬ 
gust. They are former Californians. 

From the MISSION VISITOR, edit¬ 
ed by Dr. Homer E. Grace, we learn 
that: Mrs. Emma Seely of Denver en¬ 
tered St. Luke’s Hospital on September 
29 for an eye operation. Her older 
brother passed away in September 
after a long illness. Sympathy goes to 
Mrs. Seely in her loss. William Fraser 
had a narow escape from a serious 
accident when his clothes got caught 
in the machine he was operating at 
Gates Rubber Co. The bazaar held on 
September 27 in St. Mark’s Parish 
Hall was a success although attendance 
wasn’t large. Mrs. Harry Sponable was 
chairlady of the bazaar, and Miss Lu¬ 
cille Wolpert was in charge of the 
supper. Fred Gustafson, the bakery in¬ 
structor at the Colorado School in Colo¬ 
rado Springs, has taken on an added 
job, that of snack bar manager. Dr. and 
Mrs. Grace left Denver on August 6 
at the start of the vacation which was 
spent in Chicago, Detroit, Quebec and 
Ontario (Canada), New York City, 
and Wilkes-Barre, Penna., where a 
conference of church workers met 
September 9-12; then they made a 
stop at Omaha before coming home to 
Denver. Mr. and Mrs. Richard (Helga) 
Fraser went to Ogden, Hath, to attend 
the funeral services of Mrs. Kate Lind¬ 
say Wolfe who passed away on Sep¬ 
tember 29 after a long illness. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Collins left Denver for 
their new home in Richmond, Calif., 
the middle of September. 

The first annual Individual Hand¬ 
icap Bowling Tournament sponsored 
by the Silent Athletic Club of Denver 
was held on October 4 with a good 
s.’zed attendance from out of town. 
First prize of $200 and a trophy went 
to Bob Edwards of Denver, as individ- 
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ual winner; second prize went to Her¬ 
bert Teaney of Kansas City, Mo.; third 
place was won by Jerome Aregi, Den¬ 
ver; fourth went to Ken Derby, Coun¬ 
cil Bluffs; fifth to Alvie Moser of Den¬ 
ver; and sixth was shared by Herb 
Votaw, Denver, Loren Elstad, Denver, 
and Leslie Hall, K. C. In the doubles 
first place went to Fred Schmidt-Alex 
Pavalko, of Denver; in the ladies 
single events Doris Hurley, Denver, 
captured first, with second going to 
Eva Fraser, Denver; third to Lorraine 
Schmidt, Denver; fourth to Elsie Rey¬ 
nolds, Denver; fifth to Patty Hapton- 
stall, Colorado Springs, and sixth to 
Joan Rutledge, of Nebraska. There 
were many more prizes. A party was 
held at the Silent Athletic Club of 
Denver, the headquarters, afterwards. 
A note to our readers: the SAC will not 
be located at 3112 West Colfax after 
October 15, so any visitors who may 
be in town can contact any of their 
friends in Denver for the whereabouts 
of the club. The club will still be in 
existence, only having to move out for 
a new cloverleaf at Federal and Colfax 
(U.S. Highway 40). Watch the Club 
Directory in The Silent Worker for 
the new address. 

Bowlers who came out-of-town stay¬ 
ed with friends in Denver. The Her¬ 
bert Teaneys and two children stayed 
with the Howard Kilthaus; the John 
Buckmasters of Sioux Falls, S. D., with 
the Bill Frasers; Leonard Orthan of 
Canosta, S. D., with the Don Warn- 
icks; Josephine Lynn of K. C. with 
the Floyd Coxes; and the Albert 
Stacks of Olathe, Kans., with the Her¬ 
bert Votaws. Other out-of-towners 
were Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Miller and 
Leslie Hall, of Kansas City; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bill Basham, of Wichita; Otis 
Koehn, of Wichita; and the Melvin 
Haptonstalls of Colorado Springs who 
stayed with Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Dowds. The Oscar Treukes, of Omaha, 
were guests of the Elstads. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerald Badman of Nebraska 
visited Mr. and Mrs. Bob Bundy. 
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This photo was taken at the 1956 
Western North Carolina Interscholas¬ 
tic Relays when Grace Canaday, 18. 
a junior at the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, won the out¬ 
standing girl athlete trophy. She, 
too, is an excellent prospect for the 
USA women's track and field team at 
the coming International Games for 
the Deaf in Finland in 1961. 


no doubt would win the UNOFFICIAL 
team championship at Finland. 

Right now we are planning and pre¬ 
paring to provide for more USA entries 
in the women’s events. At present we 
have four outstanding women athletes 
who are excellent prospects for the 
USA team at the next International 
Games for the Deaf. They are Helen 
Thomas of California, Gillian Hall of 
Connecticut, Grace Canaday of North 
Carolina, and Mary Ann Silagi of 
Wisconsin. 

Much has been written of the splen¬ 
did achievements of Thomas, USA wo¬ 
men’s skeet-shooting champion from 
Los Angeles, and of Hall, national 
AAU junior women’s solo synchronized 
swimming champion, so let’s tell you 
about Silagi and Canaday. 


SPORTING AROUND 


With Art Kruger 


We now have some $3,000 in the till 
and hope to realize five figures by 
February 1, 1959. 

Outstanding Deaf Girl 
Athletes Sought 

We should not only send a full men’s 
track and field team and a champion¬ 
ship AAAD basketball team abroad 
but should send a full swimming team 
of both men and women as well as 
several outstanding deaf women in 
various sports. In this way, the USA 


AAAD Aims For Big 
International Games Fund 


So far as is known, no one has ever 
claimed that pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow. The 1961 U. S. Inter¬ 
national Games for the Deaf Commit¬ 
tee could surely use it. The Committee 
has the little task of raising $50,000 by 
June, 1961. 

Anybody in the 
house got a spare 
$50,000? 

“It’s a big job,” 
sighed the Commit¬ 
tee, whose earlobes 
are beginning to as¬ 
sume the shape of 
iollar signs. “But 

t’s worth it. The 
ART KRUGER y. o 

U. S. has to raise 

$50,000 through public contributions to 
get our team to Finland. This country 
and Great Britain are the only two 
countries whose governments don’t 
subsidize their athletes to the Inter¬ 
national Games for the Deaf, and we 
want to keep it that way. So long as 
the money is raised by individual ef¬ 
forts, politics will never rear its ugly 
head in amateur sports. We don’t have 
to worry about what ‘platform’ our 
sprinters are running on—just so they 
run well on the cinderpath!” 

So—all we gotta worry about is the 
50,000 smackers. 

Right now the Committee is burning 
the midnight oil on plans to rally clubs 
of the deaf, schools for the deaf and 
their P-TA’s, state associations of the 
deaf, and business corporations to the 
cause. You’d be amazed, but some of 
them turned us down during our drive 
for the Milan Games. Their excuse is 
they don’t want to “set a precedent.” 
But wouldn’t it be a “fine” precedent if 
Uncle Sam didn’t have his best foot 
forward in the International Games for 
the Deaf? 
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Deaf since birth, Mary Ann Silagi, 
17. of Milwaukee, Wis., is a skilled 
tennis player and is one of the out¬ 
standing prospects for the USA team 
at the next International Games for 
the Deaf at Finland in 1961. Using a 
two-handed grip, Mary Ann follows 
through on a shot while winning the 
junior girls' championship in the city 
Jaycee tennis meet last summer. Miss 
Silagi defeated Judy Graham in 
the finals, 6-3, 6-2. 

Deaf since birth, Mary Ann Silagi, 
a 17-year-old Milwaukee girl, has be¬ 
come widely known in tennis tourna¬ 
ments in Wisconsin and adjoining 
states. At present she is fourth ranking 
junior women’s tennis played in Wis¬ 
consin. Last summer she won the city 
junior girls’ championship. 

She also is an exce’lent ice and 
roller skater, a good water skier, golf¬ 
er and swimmer, and an outstanding 
pingpong player. Her versatility also 
includes dancing, drawing, and the 
piano. 

Mary Ann attends the classes for 
deaf children conducted in Atwater 
School, Shorewood, Wis. 

She received her instructions in ten¬ 
nis from her father. Dr. Miklos Silagi, 
a physician and surgeon, who continues 
to coach her in the game and practices 
with her, encouraging her constantly to 
add to her string of trophies. 

As a boy. Dr. Silagi played some 
tennis, but his family did not have the 
means to allow him to devote a lot of 
time to it. 

The interest in tennis was an out¬ 
growth of a curative measure Dr. 
Silagi set up for Mary Ann as soon as 
she was able to hold a tennis racquet. 
He had a feeling that if he could get 
her absorbed in some play, she would 
have a zestful meeting ground with 


others and that this would help her 
on the road to conquering her handi¬ 
cap. It would give her poise and con¬ 
fidence, and if she could win it would 
prove she could hold her own with 
anyone. “Deaf children,’’ Dr. Silagi 
declared, “are far from dumb. They 
are dumb, if they are, because they are 
closed off from the rest of the world.” 

Now as Mary Ann reaches to smash 
a ball across the net, spectators are not 
aware of any difference in the play¬ 
ers. Although Mary’s speech is affect¬ 
ed, she associates with people who 
have normal speech and hearing. 

When it’s tennis time at the Silagi 
home in Glendale (a suburb of Mil¬ 
waukee, everyone takes to the family’s 
clay court. Mary’s older sister, Mose 
Marie, 21, her younger brother, Miklos, 
Jr., 12, and even her mother and small 
sister, Betty Jane, 8, play. Yes, tennis 
has been a FAMILY ASSOCIATION at 
the Silagis. 

Jess Smith, assistant editor of this 
magazine, gave us a hot tip on a girl 
named Grace Canaday of the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf. He said 
that this Canaday girl is one of the 
fastest sprinters he’s seen. 

Sure she is, thanks to Terry 
O’Rourke who gave us offhand info on 
her. 

Grace Canaday is an 18-year-old 
junior. She is 5-7 and weighs about 
120. Her forte at the school has been 
basketball, but she has seen some com¬ 
petition in track and field. 

In 1955, ’56 and ’57 she participated 
in the Western North Carolina Inter¬ 
scholastic Relays at Asheville. This is 
the only meet in the state that has a 
girls division. She was named the out¬ 
standing girl athlete in the ’56 meet, 
winning the 60-yard dash in 7.4 sec¬ 
onds and taking first in the high jump 
with a leap of 4 feet 4 inches. She did 
not participate in last year’s competi¬ 
tion as school activities conflicted with 
the date of the meet. 

It must be taken into consideration 
that the school has no organized track 
and field for girls and that Grace 
entered these meets without any real 
practice. 

Grace is a natural athlete. She ex¬ 
cels in almost every sport, and her 
timing and reflexes are extraordinary. 

As a “junior” she scored 699 points 
in 17 basketball contests for an astron¬ 
omical 41.1 per game average. Last 
year was her last year of eligibility, 
and she managed a 35-plus average in 
spite of the fact that she was hamper¬ 
ed by injuries all season. Her four-year 
total is 1,797 points for a 28-plus 
average. 


Her feats on the court are even more 
remarkable considering the fact that 
she is small compared to most of the 
other female cage stars in the area and 
that the calibre of girls basketball in 
North Carolina is very high. 

Considering her remarkable stamina 
and natural ability, we do consider 
Grace Canaday a definite possibility 
for the 1961 International Games for 
the Deaf. But, what she needs more 
than anything else is a coach who can 
help her realize her potential and train 
her for the events in which she would 
probably find the most success. That 
is probably what all our schools for 
the deaf girl athletes sorely need. 

We- would say Grace Canaday is 
good enough to place in the 100-meter 
dash, as well as in the 200-meter dash 
and the high jump, and also to run 
anchor in the 4x100 meter relay. 

(Al the Milan Games last year 
Nubek of Russia won the 100-meter 
dash in the world record time of 13.1s, 
while her teammate Riga set a new 
world record in the 200-meter dash in 
26.9s. Junger of Germany did 1.40m 
(4-plus feet) in the high jump for a 
first place. Germany wen the record- 
breaking 4x100 meter relay in 51.5s.) 

As we see it, Russian women have 
amazing organization. It’s right down 
to the block level. They have greater 
participation than any country in the 
world. Combine that with good coaches 
who have had the best of training in 
conditioning methods, techniques, and 
tactics and you have winners. 

Their organization starts right at the 
top. They have a Council of Sports 
which has Ministerial rank in the 
Soviet system. Financially, all sports 
are government subsidized. 

So how do you go about combating 
this powerful female rivalry? 

By boosting emphasis in track and 
field and swimming for girls in schools 
for the deaf. How about it, superin¬ 
tendents? 

By the way, if you know of any 
other girl' athletes who you think are 
worthy of representing the USA team 
at the Games, contact Art Kruger, 
Team Director, 8918 Burton Way, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

It is hoped that this article will set 
the pace in a nationwide development 
of women's track and field, in which 
we think the United States has the 
greatest potential in the world. 

There seems to be a lot of prejudice 
here against women's track and field 
because they think it's only for men. 
But track and field doesn't make wo¬ 
men masculine. 
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There is a new U. S. International Games for the Deaf Committee of the A A AD, again headed by those sine qua nons: 
S. Robey Burns and Art Kruger. Their experience together with the zest provided by "new-blood" members 
should keep things humming as they prepare for the 19S1 Games in Finland. Left to right: S. Robey Burns of 
Chicago, Ill., chairman; Art Kruger of Beverly Hills. Calif., secretary and team director; Jerald M. Jordan of Gar¬ 
rett Park, Md., treasurer; Edward C. Carney of St. Louis, Mo., publicity, and Max Friedman of Bronx, N. Y., tour 

director. 


St. Louis Cops Midwest Softball 
Crown, 9-4 

The annual softball tournament of 
the Midwest Athletic Association of the 
Deaf has become a permanent fixture, 
as the annual edition held at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., August 30-31, under the 
sponsorship of the Chat and Nibble 
Club was a huge success. John Buck- 
master was the general chairman and 
is to be commended for its success. 

The St. Louis combine representing 
the Bell Club of the Deaf copped the 
Midwest title with a 9-4 triumph over 
the Minneapolis club in the champion¬ 
ship finals. 

Consolation honors went to the 
Denver Silent Athletic Club, 21-9 
victors over the host club. 

Results: 

SI. Louis 23, Fori Dcdge (la.) 0 
Denver 12. Southern Minn. 3 
Sioux Falls 25, Northern S. D. 3 
M'nnepaul 12, Council Bluffs 3 
Southern Minn. 27, Fort Dodge 4 
Council Bluffs 16, Northern S. D. 7 
St. Louis 9, Denver 1 
Minnepaul 15, Sioux Falls 3 
Southern Minn. 13, Council Bluffs 8 
(5th place) 

Denver 21. Sioux Falls 9 (3rd place) 
St. Louis 9, Minnepaul 4 (Finals) 

Players on the championship team 
were David Follno, Ronald Johnson, 
Dayton Stone, Eddie Lanig, John 
Harvey, Dean Pudlowski, Tom Pud- 
lowski, Harold Rosenthal, Edgar Reha- 
gen, Alfred Bahr, Gene Abernathy, 
Joe Basta, Fred Hickman, and Norman 
Hollrah. 

David Follno, the pitcher, struck out 
23 men in three games. 

James McFarland, centerfielder for 
Denver, was voted the MVP of the 
tourney. 

Next year’s meet will be held in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


An Apology 

Somewhere along the line we slipped 
up and as a result failed to carry the 
byline of Hugh J. Cusack under the 
excellent story on the Eastern Athletic 
Association Softball Tournament in the 
October issue! Sorry, Hugh! 

Answers to True or False— 

(See Page 18) 

1. False. An assessment must first 
be specified as permissible in the by¬ 
laws. 

2. False. A motion to reconsider re¬ 
quires only a majority vote. Is debat¬ 
able if the motion it refers to is de¬ 
batable; is not if undebatable. 

3. False. Only the president is an 
ex-officio member, unless specified 
otherwise. 

4. False. Unless the nominee him¬ 
self withdraws his own name before 


election, he remains a nominee. 

5. False. But he may recommend a 
member to the president. However, the 
Chair himself appoints a pro-tem of¬ 
ficer and submits same to vote by 
general consent or by a majority vote. 
The vote need not be by ballot. 

6. False. 

7. False. If it was accepted by the 
assembly, it is legal because of no one’s 
protesting it. However, it is the Chair’s 
duty to see that every motion is sec¬ 
onded before stating it. 

8. True. A special committee en¬ 
dures until its purpose is accomplished. 

9. False. Not until everyone else 
has had his chance. If no one else 
minds, he may but no more than 
twice without the consent of the as¬ 
sembly. 

10. False. If he is caught doing it, 
his and the other members’ ballot 
would be voided. 


( --—---^ 

WANTED: QUALIFIED DEAF CITIZENS 

If you are deaf and over 21, this message may concern you: 

During the next several months the National Association of the 
Deaf will conduct an intensive membership campaign. 

This will be a nation-wide search for deaf persons who possess 
the special qualifications required for a new type of membership. 

Is yours a strong loyalty to the tradition of first class citizenship 
for the deaf? 

Do you have a deep sense of responsibility and desire to help 
shape a better future for your fellow deaf? 

Above all, are you a steadfast, unvacillating type of person? 

If the answer to these questions is "Yes," you have the qualifi¬ 
cations to become an Advancing Member of the N.A.D. 

This is a new plan for those wishing to "enlist for the duration" 
and to give steady support to both the N.A.D. and The SILENT 
WORKER. Dues are only $1 a month, including a free subscription 
to this favorite magazine of the deaf. 

If you possess these qualifications to become one of the group of 
N.A.D. stalwarts, write your State Membership Chairman, or to the 
National Association of the Deaf, 2495 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, 
California. 

------ » 
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Schools for the Q^eaf 


--R. K. HOLCOMB--- 

The West Virginia Schools 

By MALCOLM J. NORWOOD 


The West Virginia Schools for the 
Deaf and the Blind are located at the 
eastern end of Romney, a pleasant 
little town of approximately 2,030 
people and the county seat of Hamp¬ 
shire County. The schools are under 
the direction of the West Virginia 
Board of Education, and as a part of 
the state’s free school system provide 
an education for any child in the state 
of school age who has a hearing or 
visual impairment which prevents him 
from attending the regular public 
school in his home area. The present 
enrollment is 326 of which 214 are 
deaf and 112 are blind. 

The school did not come into ex¬ 
istence until 1870, but this was not 
due to negligence since the state was 
originally a part of Virginia. Prior to 
the War Between the States, the edu¬ 
cation of blind youngsters and deaf 
youngsters in what is now West Vir¬ 
ginia was provided by the Virginia 
Schools for the Deaf and the Blind at 
Staunton, Virginia. Following the 
emergence of West Virginia as a mem¬ 
ber of the Union in 1863, deaf children 
and blind children were educated out¬ 
side of its borders. Later the legisla¬ 
ture accepted an offer of land and 
a building from the Romney Literary 
Society, and the school (it was one 
school at that time) opened its doors 
in September, 1870, with 25 deaf and 
five blind children. On hand to greet 
them was Mr. H. H. Hollister, the first 
superintendent, and a staff of six. 

Mr. Hollister, whose term was from 
1870-73, was the first of a long line 


of superintendents, several of whom 
stayed at the helm for only a few 
months. Each superintendent, regard¬ 
less of his length of service, helped 
the schools to improve and grow. They 
are in order as follows: Major John C. 
Covell, 1874-1887; Mr. Charles H. Hill, 
1888-1897; Mr. James T. Rucker, 1897- 
1910; Mr. R. Carey Montague, 1910- 
1914; Mr. Parley DeBerry, 1914-1917; 
Mr. F. L. Burdette, 1917-1920; Mr. H. F. 
Griffey, 1920-1923; Mr. Parley DeBerry, 
1923-1933; Dr. A. E. Krause, 1933-1941; 
and Mr. Stanley R. Harris, 1941-1953. 
(The names of the several acting super¬ 
intendents who filled short interven¬ 
ing gaps of time are not listed above.) 
The destiny and well-being of the 
schools today rest in the hands of Dr. 
Hugo F. Schunhoff, who became super¬ 
intendent in 1953 following the re¬ 
signation of Mr. Harris, who left to 
become the Assistant Registrar at the 
University of West Virginia. 

Dr. Schunhoff has been active in the 
Leld for a number of years. He work¬ 
ed at the Illinois School for the Deaf 
while attending Illinois College and 
received his bachelor’s degree from 
that college in 1931. In 1932-33 he at¬ 
tended Gallaudet College as a member 
of the normal training class. Dr. Schun¬ 
hoff taught at the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf and in the Illinois School foi' 
the Deaf. He served as principal of 
the Texas School and of the Missouri 
School before returning to Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., as principal of the Kendall 
School and head of the teacher-train¬ 
ing department of Gallaudet College. 



Dr. Hugo F. Schunhoff, 
Superintendent. 


He completed his doctoral program in 
the University of Maryland in 1956. 

The West Virginia Schools have 
come a long way since that September 
day in 1870 when the plant consisted 
of the one building donated by the 
Romney Literary Society. For a num¬ 
ber of years the blind and the deaf 
youngsters were quartered and attend¬ 
ed classes in this one building to which 
additions have been made. Separate 
facilities for the two schools as we 
know them today came into being in 
1922 when the separate buildings for 
the School for the Blind were acquired. 
A vocational building for the School 
for the Deaf was erected during the 
early ’30’s followed by a primary unit 
for the younger deaf children in 1939. 
The latest of these physical improve¬ 
ments are the physical education build¬ 
ing, completed in 1953, and Seaton 
Hall, a dormitory for the intermediate 
and advanced deaf children, in 1955. 
At the present time an addition is being 
built to vSeaton Hall. This addition will 
house new dining facilities for the 
intermediate and advanced deaf chil¬ 
dren and will also include a large 
recreation room. It is hoped that a 
new classroom building can be built 
for the School for the Blind in the 
not too distant future. 

The two schools are completely 
separate with the exception of the 
gymnasium, which is shared by both 
the deaf and the blind. The superin¬ 
tendent is the administrative head of 
both schools, but each school has its 
own principal, faculty, dormitories, and 
classroom facilities. 

Seaton Hall—dormitory for inter¬ 
mediate and advanced students. 
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Maicolm J. Norwood, Supervising 
Teacher, intermediate and advanced 
classes. 


The School for the Blind has as its 
principal, Mr. Selden W. Brannon. Mr. 
Brannon, who is a graduate of the 
West Virginia School for the Blind, has 
a master’s degree from the West Vir¬ 
ginia University. He is a shining ex¬ 
ample of the achievements of those 
who have visual impairments. To see 
him or to speak to him is to accept 
him as a person with normal sight. 
Many a person has been amazed to 
discover some time later that he is 
totally blind. He is a living example 
of what the School for the Blind ac¬ 
complishes. There are several blind 
teachers on the faculty of the school, 
which is a state accredited high school. 
A number of its graduates have con¬ 
tinued their education with success in 
colleges and universities, giving the 
school a high record of achievement. 
In addition to the academic program 
there are courses in home economics, 
woodworking, caning, baking, broom 
making, and piano tuning. The chorus 
and orchestra of the school are highly 
regarded and well-known throughout 
this area. In athletics the blind boys 
have distinguished themselves in track 
and wrestling. 

The School for the Deaf is organized 
in two departments, each with separate 
facilities. The younger deaf children 
are quartered and attend classes in the 
primary unit while the older children 
live in Seaton Hall and attend classes 
in the advanced and intermediate 
school building. The principal of the 
school is Mr. Eldon E. Shipman, a son 

Physical Education Building of the 

West Virginia Schools. A swimming 
pool is included. 


of deaf parents. Mr. Shipman is a 
graduate of Westminister College of 
Fulton, Missouri, and grew up on the 
campus of the Missouri School, where 
his father was a highly valued member 
of the staff for over 50 years. He re¬ 
ceived his training at Gallaudet in 
1951-1952 and recently received a sec¬ 
ond master’s degree from Mississippi 
College, which he earned while serving 
as principal of the Mississippi School. 
There are several Gallaudet graduates 
on the faculty, and all teachers have 
received training either by in-service 
programs or at one of the various 
training centers in the United States. 

The course of study extends through 
the tenth grade and includes a variety 
of vocational offerings such as up¬ 
holstery, woodworking, printing, paint¬ 
ing, baking, shoe repairing, handicrafts, 
typing, and home economics. The 
primary department is oral, and em¬ 
phasis is placed upon the development 
of language, vocabulary, speech, and 
speechreading. The intermediate grades 
mark the beginning of the middle of 
the VToad policy during which the 


school begins to use the combined 
system to provide for individual dif¬ 
ferences and to speed up the learning 
process. Speech and speechreading, 
however, are a most important part 
of the program and are carried 
throughout the child’s curricular activ¬ 
ities. 

The physical education program is 
geared to meet the demands of the 
overall school program. The program 
begins in the primary department and 
extends throughout the school. Each 
youngster has the opportunity to learn 
as many skills as possible from games 
and through competitive sports such 


' 3 football, basketball, ba'ieball, and 
t”ack. Swimming is a definite require¬ 
ment, and all children learn to swim. 
The staff members are Red Cross reg¬ 
istered instructors. 

In addition, there is the recreational 
program. This phase of physical edu¬ 
cation is carried on with close coopera¬ 
tion of the dormitory staff and is an 
invaluable aid during the weekends, 
especially with the younger children 
who are not yet mature enough to go 
to town without proper supervision. 

The varsity sports program consists 
of football, basketball, baseball, and 
track. The school is a member of the 
seventeen-school Potomac Valley Con¬ 
ference. During the 1956-57 school 
year, which was a banner year for 
athletics at the West Virginia School, 
the football team was recognized by 
The Silent Worker as the national 
champion of schools for the deaf. 
During the same year the basketball 
team won the Potomac Valley Con¬ 
ference championship. 

A good school is one that encom¬ 
passes a complete program in respect 


to all phases of child growth, physical, 
scc.'al, mental, and educational and in¬ 
cluding character development. A well- 
planned program both in and out of 
the classroom, under the direction of 
competent teachers, houseparents, phy¬ 
sical and recreational directors, and 
other staff members is of utmost im¬ 
portance. The writer feels that this 
school has the dedicated teachers and 
staff members who are necessary to 
provide a successful school, and we 
bel’eve it is providing a good program 
for the deaf and the blind children of 
West Virginia. For 88 years the school 




Primary Uiiii of Ihe School for the Deaf. 
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At this dinner given by Dr. and Mrs. Hugo F. Schunhoff the announcement 
was made of the selection of WVSD as National Deaf Football Champions 

of 1957. 


has planned its program along these 
lines, constantly revising and im¬ 
proving. The results of its work, the 
successful adjustment of deaf men and 
women in communities dominated by 


The Berkeley Chess Club for the 
Deaf annual club championship has 
eight contestants. At this point defend¬ 
ing champion. Art Willis, is leading 
with six wins and no losses, followed 
bj^ Loco Ladner with 6-1; Oliver John¬ 
son with 4-4; Leandro Maldonado with 
5-4; Myron Leenhouts, 3-2; Byron B. 
Burnes, 2-6; Harold Ramger, 1-3; and 
Leo Jacobs, 0-5. Art disposed of Lean¬ 
dro, 2-0, while Loco split with Leandro. 
Byron scored the upset of the year 
in winning one game from Leandro— 
his first ever over that strong player. 
The showdown will come when Art 
meets Loco in two games. Each is pre¬ 
paring for the titanic brain-tingling 
battle of cosmic minds by going over 
the games of the masters in the hope 
of assimilating valuable data. Mean¬ 
while the world is merely worrying 
about atomic missiles and moon rock¬ 
ets. 


hearing people and of blind individuals 
among the sighted, is sufficient proof 
that it is a good school. It shares a 
small part in the living proof of the 
greatness of the American way of life. 


Conversation Between Two 
Chess Players 

First Player; I knew you’d get in 
trouble with that siesta variation in 
the Steinitz Deferred. Why did you 
play P-Q4 on your seventh? 

Second player: Weli, that’s Znoko- 
Borovsky’s innovation, giving up the 
exchange for two pawns, one of them 
passed. 

First Player: It’s an isolano and you 
ought to fall; you can’t support it. Oh, 
you want to break the pin, do you? 

Second Player; Yeah, just in case 
you fianchetto your bishop and push 
the echelon. 

First Player: Catch me letting you 
fork rook and king. 

Second Player: Well, this way I can 
discover check on the file. 

First Player: Those Harrwitz bishops 
surely are powerful, but the most you 
get is a perpetual. 


Second Player; Not if I take it en 
passant, check! 

First Player: That’s going to give 
you a smothered mate, I guess. 

Second Player: Yeah, in three auf- 
gegeben? 

First Player: Let’s fo over to Mlot- 
kowski’s and see how the simultane¬ 
ous is going. 

Second Player: Aw, those guys 
don’t speak our language! All they 
talk about is checkers! 

The Chess Problem 

The answer to the October problem 
is K-B4! Now if Black queens his 
pawn. White moves simply 2. K-N3. 
Or if Black moves K-R8; 2. Q-Q2, 
K-N8; 3. K-N3 still wins. 

The problem for this month is not 
too difficult. Black succeeds in getting 
in his own way by his moves and 
allows White to mate thereby. 


WHITE 



White to play and mate in two 
moves. 

The 

N. A. D. 

Is Your Association 

★ 

If you are not a member, enroll 
in the— 

Dollar-A-Month Club 

★ 

See your State Chairman or 
write the Home Office 
- J 
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IT IS SMART TO BE A MEMBER OF THE N.A.D. 

Membership in the N.A.D. PROVES a lot of GOOD things about YOU— 

THAT YOU REALLY SUPPORT THE COMBINED SYSTEM. 

THAT YOU give more than lip service to SOUND EDUCATIONAL and 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS for the deaf. 

THAT YOU REALLY AND TRULY BELIEVE IN DEAF TEACHERS OF 
THE DEAF. 

THAT YOU support cooperation between the N.A.D. and the U.S* GOV¬ 
ERNMENT in projects for better employment for the deaf. 

THAT YOU ARE ACTIVELY HELPING KEEP THE SILENT WORKER 
ALIVE. 

AND THAT YOU ARE SMART 1 It takes intelligence to realize the dan¬ 
ger of permitting a POWER VACUUM to develop. The fanat¬ 
ics and theorists wait only for signs of weakness to take over 
the control of our lives. It has happened to the deaf in Europe 
and Canada. IT CAN HAPPEN HERE! 



(Clip and mail this application today.) 

National Association of the Deaf 
2495 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley, California 


Gentlemen: 


Please enroll me as an N.A.D. member, 
be paid in any regular installment as low as $1 
as long as I am in good standing. Enclosed ii 
state for my membership. 





I understand that dues are $12 a year (which may 
I month) and that I will receive THE SILENT WORKER 
check for $ _-_. Please give credit to my v^ 

■ . .. 

Address _. 

City _______State - 
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DAVID 0. BURTON 18491-3 
4347 NICHOLS AVE. S.W. API. 129 
WASHINGTON 24, D.C. 

★ CLUB DIRECTORY ★ 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write The Silent Worker, 
2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California, for information. 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, Inc. 

144 E. Exchange Street 
Akron 4, Ohio 

Akron, Crossroads of the Deaf 

ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, Inc. 

33% Auburn Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Open Fri. evenings and Sat., Sun. 
after 2 p.m. and holidays 
Host to 15tb Annual AAAD Basketball 
Tourney in 19B9 

CHARLESTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Gates Building;, 108% Copitol Street 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Visitors Always Welcome 
M. Keckley, Pres. Mrs. H. Heishman, Secy. 

CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
70 West Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Visitors Always Welcome 

CHRIST CHURCH CLUB. CLEVELAND OHIO 
E. 25tE and Payne Ave. 

1st and 3rd Friday evenings 
Rev. Theo. Frederking, Pastor 
Services every Sunday 

CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1881 West 6th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to 1 a.m. Sat., Sun., and Holidays 
Duke Connell, Secretary 

COLUMBUS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
188% East Spring Street 
Columbus, Ohio 

Open Wed., Fri., and Sat. Evenings 
Mrs. Alice M. Uren, Secretary 

EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
646 West Grand Ave., Oakland, California 
4 days—closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 

Ralph Jordan, Secretary 

ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. Inc. 
107% West 9th Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Open every weekend 
John C. Dolph, Secretary 

Th^ 

GREATER CINCINNATI SILENT CLUB, Inc. 
26 W. Odgen Place, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Open Wed., Thurs., and Fri. evenings 
All Day Sat., Sun., and holidays 

HARRISBURG CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC, 
206 Sayford Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Club Room open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sundays 
Also on Holidays 

For information write Irvin F. Miller, Secy. 

HARTFORD CLUB OF THE DEAF, Inc, 
1127 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 

Visitors Welcome — Fri. and Sat, Evenings 
Sunday afternoon and evening 
Business meetings first Sunday of the month. 
Margaret Bandy, Secretary 

HUNTINGTON SILENT CLUB 
Y.W.C.A.. 688 Fifth Ave., Huntington, W. V*. 
Social and Meeting at 7:00 p.m. 

Second Saturday of each month. 

Out of town visitors always welcome. 
“Friendliest Club in the State" 

Mr. A. G. Bills. President 
Mr. J. A, Pring, Secretary 
C. A O. Freight Office, Huntington, W. Va. 


INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
29 South Delaware St., Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Regular business meeting on first Saturday 
of the month. 

Open Nightly and All Day Week-ends 
Carl E. Jacobs, Secretary 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
4719% Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Georgette Graybill, Secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, Inc. 
121 S. 8th Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Club Rooms Open Daily 
Visitors Welcome 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Morgan Hall 
835 Locust Avenue 
Long Beach, California 
Events once a month 
Address all communications to 
Mrs. Catherine Deasee 
907 Via Wanda 
North Long Beach 5, Cali^ ■ 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
8218% So, Main Street 
Ray F. Stallo, Secretary 
440 Miriam Way, Route 1, Colton, Calif. 
Visiting Brothers Always Welcome 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. Myra C. Warren 


MOTOR CITY ASS’N. OF THE DEAF, INC. 

Affiliated with AAAD-CAAD 
7636 Michigan Avenue — Detroit 10, Mich. 

Door opens at 7:30 p.m., closes at 2:30 a.m. 
or before. Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
evenings. Ladies Night every 2nd Wednesday. 
Regular meeting: 4th Sunday of each month 
except June-July-August. 

Softball, basketball, bowling sponsored. Socials 
—movies—parlor games. Out-of-town visitors wel¬ 
come. Kenneth Mantz, Secretary. 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 802, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Miss Mary Ross, Secretary 


PHOENIX (YMCA) ASSOCIATION 
OP THE DEAF 

860 N. First Ave.. PhUenix, Arizona 
8nd and 4th Saturdays of each month 
Mrs. J. I Lester, Secretary 
8146 N. 16th Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 


RICHMOND CLUB OF THE DEAF 
211 Broad Street (upstairs) 
Richmond. Virginia 

Open every Saturday and Sunday at 4 pa. 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB. INC. 
211% East State Street, Rockford, Ill. 
Open Fri. evenings and Sat., Sun. 
—Welcome to our Friendly Club— 
Mrs. Betty Musgrove, President 
Mrs. Rosemary Gregory, Secretary 


SACRAMENTO CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Turn Verin Hall—34th and J Streets 
Sacramento, California 
Third Saturday evening each month 
Mrs. Betty Whisenant, Secretary 
4228 Lusk Drive 
Sacramento 25, California 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, Inc. 
630 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Visitors Welcome 
Mrs. Jane Williamson, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 

I Harriett Votaw, Secretary 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, Inc. 

2021 N. Broad St. 

Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Open eve. of Holidays, Friday evenings, all day 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays 
John Dunner, Secretary 


SISTERHOOD OF THE 
HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
171 West 86th Street, New York City 
Open Wednesday evenings—Visitors Welcome 
Bella Peters, Pres. Ano» Plapinger, Secy. 


THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 
3617a North Grand Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sunday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday 
Visitors Welcome 
Jacqueline S. Kemper, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 West 71st Street 
New York 28, N. Y. 

Open Daily from Noon till Midnight 
Murray Finkelstein, President 
Nathan Schwartz, Secretary 


WICHITA ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
930% W. Douglas (I.O.O.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday Eves, each Month 
Visitors Welcome 
Pauline Conwell, Secretary 


THE WOMEN’S CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Hotel Claridge — 44th and Broadway, N.Y.C. 
Social and Meeting at 8:00 p.m., third Sunday 
of each month — Visitors Welcome 


When in York. Pa., welcome to— 

YORK ASSOCIATION OP THE DEAF. Inc. 
(Cooperating with the P.S.A.D., 45 N. Sherman 
Street, York, Pa.) 

Clubroom open week-ends and holidays. Socials 
on second and fourth Saturdays of every month. 
Clare E. Conway, Secy,, at the above addroM 


YOUNGSTOWN SILENT CLUB 
511 Market Street 
Youngstown 2, Ohio 



































